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PREFACE. 


Tre PoreticaL READER is intended to meet the requirements of 
the Code in English Literature more fully than can be done in 
an ordinary Reading-Book. The Notes have been made ex- 
haustive in regard both to “meaning and allusions” and to 
pramumaiatical difficulties ; and the Vocabularies are unusually 
s 
full. 
The Poems are arranged in three sections, with reference 
oa b) 
both to length and to difficulty. The three parts may there- 
fore be taken as corresponding with the three stages of 
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POETICAL READER. 


SOMEBODY’S DARLING. 
(Mags, Lacosrz.—See Appendiz.} 


[These touching verses were written during the Civil Warin America, They 
describe, in simple but graphic style, the quenching of a young and happy life 
in the bloody torrent of war. The men struck down in battle are reckoned as 
but units in a great army,—each of them is but one of so many killed, one of so 
many wounded: yet each of them is ‘‘somebody’s darling,”—is enshrined in 
“‘somebody’s” loving heart. Few pictures of the desolation of war are more 
touchfig than that of the last stanza, which describes the lover “waiting and 
watching” for her “‘darling’s” return, while he, ‘‘ with his blue eyes dim,” lies 
dead in the hospital ward.} 

Inro a ward of the white-washed halls 
Where the dead and dying lay, 

Wounded by ‘bayonets, shells, and balls, 
Somebody’s Darling was borne one day— 

Somebody's Darling, so young and so brave, 
Wearing yet on his pale sweet face, 

Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 


The ‘lingering light of his boyhood’s grace fiz 8 


‘Matted and damp are the curls of gold 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow; 
Pale are the lips of ‘ delicate mould— cpl 
Somebody’s Darling is dying now. 
Back from his beautiful blue-veined brow 

Brush all the *wandering waves of gold ; 
Cross his hands on his bosom now— 
Somebody’s Darling is still and cold. 


SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 


Kiss him once for Somebody's sake, 
‘Murmur a prayer soft and low ; 
One bright curl from its fair 
They were Somebody’s pride, you know : 
Somebody’s hand had rested there ; 
Was it a mother’s, soft and white? 
And have the lips of a sister fair 


Been baptized in the waves of light? 


God knows best. 


Somebody’s heart ‘enshrined him there ; 
Somebody ‘wafted his name above 
Night and morn on the wings of prayer. 


Somebody wept whe 
Looking so ‘hang 
Somebody’s kiss on‘ 
Somebody clung to4 







Somebody’s waiting and watching for himn— 


And there he lies, with his blue eyes dim, ‘ 
And the smiling, childlike lips apart. 
‘Tenderly bury the fair young dead, 
*Pausing to drop on his grave a tear ; 
Carve on the wooden slab at his head,— 


24 
He has Somebody’s love ; 
n he marched away, 
yne, brave, and grand ; 
m forehead lay, 
his parting hand. 32 
‘Yearning to hold him again to her heart ; 
40 


“ Somebody's Darling ‘slumbers here.” 


Line 3. Wounded. Must be con. 
nected with ‘‘the dead and dying,” not 
with ‘‘ somebody’s darling.” 

8 Lingering light. An example of 
alliteration, or head-rhyme. ‘‘ Light” 
is objective, governed by “ wearing.” 

10. Kissing. The participle ; used for 
the subordinate clause, “that kiss.” 

14. Waves of gold. A metaphor, 


nay ofits a spear fixed on the end 


delicate, refined. 
en-abrined’, cherished. 

, hand‘some, graceful. 
Wifi , remaining behind. 
mat-ted, ted together. 


because the curls are spoken of as if 
they were ‘‘waves of gold,” and are 
not merely said to be like them, “In 
the latter case, the figure would be a 
simile. “‘ Waves of light,” in line 24, is 
another form of the same metaphor. 
25. He,—namely, the “darling,” not 
God. 
. There,—namely, in her heart. 


mur~ “mur, whisper. 
paus-ing, waiting. 
alum<bers, sleeps. 
tenderly, gently. 
waft-ed, fi oated. 
wan-der-ing, straggling. 
yearn‘ing, longing. 


‘ BINGEN ON THE RHINE, 9 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 
(Hon. Mas. Norton.—See Appendix.) 


[A German soldier in Algiers, dying from the effects of his wounds, sends 
messages by a comrade to his family and other friends in Bingen, his native 
place: The incident might have occurred in the disastrous expedition of 
Charles V. in 1541; but the story is independent of time or place, and gives 
expression in a touching way to the dying thoughts of a soldier stricken down in 
a foreign land.] 

A souprer of the Legion lay dyingin Algiers; 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was dearth of 
woman’s tears ; 

But a ‘comrade stood beside him, while his life-blood ebbed 
away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he might say. 

The dying soldier ‘faltered, as he took that comrade’s hand, 

And he said, “I never more shall see my own, my native land : 

Take a message and a token to some distant friends of mine, .. 

For I was born at Bingen—at Bingen on the Rhine. 8 


Tell my brothers and ‘companions, when they meet and crowd 
around, 

To hear my ‘mournful story, in the pleasant vineyard ground, 

That we fought the battle bravely; and when the day was 
done, 

Full many a ‘corse lay ‘ghastly pale beneath the setting sun. 

And midst the dead and dying were some grown old in wars— 

The death-wound on their ‘gallant breasts the last of many 

_ SCATS; 
But some were young, and suddenly beheld life’s morn decline, 
And one had come from Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine. 16 


Tell my mother that her other sons shall comfort her old age,— 

And I was ‘aye a ‘truant bird, that thought his home a cage: 

For my father was a soldier, and, even as a child, 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of ‘struggles fierce and 
wild ; 

And when he died, and left us to divide his scanty ‘hoard, 

I let them take whate’er they would, but kept my father’s 
sword ; 


10 | BINGEN ON THE RHINE, ‘ 


And with boyish love I hung it where the bright light used to 
shine, 
On the cottage wall at Bingen—calm Bingen on the Rhine! 24 





Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob with drooping head, 

When the troops are marching home again with glad and 
gallant tread ; 

But to look upon thent proudly, with a calm and steadfast eye, 

For her brother was ieaoldier too, and not afraid to die. 


; BINGEN ON THE RHINE, 12 


And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my name 
To listen to him kindly, without regret or shame; 
e And to hang the old sword in its place (my father’s aword and 
mine), — 
For the honour of old Bingen—dear Bingen on the Rhine! 32. 


There’s another—not a sister; in the happy days gone by, 

You'd have known her by the ‘merriment that sparkled in her 
eye; 

Too ‘innocent for *coquetry, too fond for idle seorning,— 

O friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heaviest 
mourning !— 

Tell her the last night of my life (for ere this moon be risen 

My body will be out of pain—my soul be out of prison) 

I dreamed I stood with Aer, and saw the yellow sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine! 40 


I saw the blue Rhine sweep along; I heard, or seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing in chorus sweet and clear; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slanting hill, 

That “echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm and 
still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed with friendly 


talk 
Down many a path beloved of yore, and well-remembered walk; 
And her little hand lay lightly, ‘confidingly in mine ;— 47 


But we'll meet no more at Bmgen—loved Bmgen on the Rhine!” 


His voice grew faint and hoarser; his grasp was childish weak; 
His eyes put on a dying look; he sighed, and ceased to speak. 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark of life had fied; 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land—was dead ! 
And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly she looked down 
On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody corpses strown; 
Yea, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light seemed to shine, 
Ag it shone on distant Bingen—fair Bingen on the Rhine! 56 
’ Line 1, Dying, an adverb to “lay;" 8 Bimg’en, a fown of Germany, in 
for a-dying, that is, in the act of dying. Grand Duehy of Hesse, 17 miles west 
ers’, a town on the Mediter- of Mains. 


.zenean; capital of Algeria, a country 10. Vineyard ground. Bingen is 
in the north of Africa. noted for ifs manufacture of wine. 


12 GINEVRA. 


14, Death- wound. Nominative 42. Tosing. The object of “sing” 
case absolute: supply being before ‘“‘the is which understood, relating to anes 2 


last.” 49. Faint and hoarser, comple- 
15. Decline. Infinitive. ments to “grew.” They may be parsed 
29. Immyname. Rather, “‘Formy asadjectives, qualifying “voice” under- 

sake.” stood.—Childish weak, as weak as 
83. Another. His sweetheart. that of a child. “Childish” must be 
41, Sweep. Infinitive. parsed as an adverb, modifying “* weak.” 

aye, always. gal-lant, brave. 

com-pan-ions, friends. ghastly, ghost-like. 

com-rade, fellow-soldier. hoard, savings. 

con-fid“ing-ly, trustfully. in-no-cent, harmless, 

co~quet-ry, flirting. mer“ri-ment, mirth; glee. 

corse, dead body. mournful, sad. 

ech“o-ing, sounding back. strug “gles, contests. 


faltered, spoke feebly ; hesitated. tru-ant, wandering; idle. 


GINEVRA. 
(SamurL RoaErs.—See Appendix.) 


[This is a story of a young Italian bride who, during the marriage feast, hid 
herself in a chest having a spring-lock. The lid closed on her, and her fate 
was not known till fifty years afterwards, when her skeleton was found, and 
beside it her marriage ring and a seal bearing her name. An English version of 
the legend is given in the well-known ballad, ‘‘ The Mistletoe Bough.” 

Ir thou shouldst ever come to Modena, 

Stop at a palace near the Reggio Gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, ‘terrace above terrace, 
And numerous fountains, statues, ‘cypresses, 
Will long detain thee ; but before thou go, 
Enter the house—pr’ythee, forget it not— 
And look a while upon a picture there. 


"Tis of a lady in her earliest youth ;— 
She sits ‘inclining forward as to speak, 10 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said, “ Beware !”—her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot— 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp; 

ee caticiks brow, fairer than alabaster, 

| A coronet of pearls. But then her face, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 


GINEVRA. 13 


° 


The ‘overflowings of an innocent heart— 

It haunts me still, though many a year haa fled, 

Like some wild melody !—Alone it hangs 20 
Over a mouldering ‘heirloom, its companion, 

An oaken chest, half eaten by the worm. 


She was an only child; from infancy 

The joy, the pride, of an ‘indulgent sire. 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 
The young Ginevra was his all in Iffe, 

Still as she grew, for ever in his sight. 

She was all *gentleness, all ‘gaiety, 

Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 30 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour; 
And in the ‘lustre of her youth, she gave 

Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 


Great was the joy; but at the bridal feast, 

When all sat down, the bride was wanting there— 

Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 

“Tis but to make a trial of our love!” 

And filled his glass to all; but his hand shook, 

And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 

"Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 40 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 

Her ivory tooth ‘imprinted on his finger. 

But now, alas! she was not to be found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 

But that she was not! Weary of his life, 

Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 

Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 

Orsini lived; and long mightst thou have seen 

An old man wandering as in ‘quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 50 
When he was gone, the house remained a while 

Silent and *tenantless—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 


GQINEVBA., 


Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That *mouldering chest was noticed; and ‘twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless, as Ginevra, 
“Why not remove it from its lurking-place 1” 
"Twas done as soon as said; but on the way 


It burst—it fell; and, lo, a skeleton! 


60 


And here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. : 
All else had perished—save a ‘nuptial ring, 

And a small seal, her mother’s ‘legacy, 

Engraven with a name, the name of both— 
“Ginevra.”—There, then, had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
*Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ‘ambush there, 


Fastened her down—for ever! 


Line1. Mod’ena, capital of the prov- 
ince of AUmilia, in the north of Italy, 
~the former Duchy of Modena. At its 
north-western extremity is the ‘‘ Reggio 
Gate.” 

8. Orsi/ni (Orsee'ne), a celebrated 
Roman family during the Middle Ages. 
It yielded two popes, and a great num- 
ber of cardinals, 

10. As to speak, “As if about to 
speak.” The full construction is, “ As 
she would do if she were about to speak.” 

11. Lips.. finger. Nominatives ab- 
solute: supply being in each phrase. 

12, As though, should be “as if.” 
The expansion is, ‘‘ Her finger being up 
as it would be if (not ‘‘ though”) she 
said, ‘Beware.’” 

15. On her brow, &c. Another ex- 
ample of the absolute phrase: ‘‘ A cor- 
onet of pearls being on her brow, which 
was fairer than alabaster.” 


cy-press-o8, evergreens. 
flut-ter-ing, moving quickly. 
gai-e-ty, sprightliness ; joy. 
gon‘tle-ness, tenderness. 
loom, family relic. 
im-print-ed, having left its mark. 
in-clin“ing, bending. 


70 


18. Overflowings. Objective, in 
agreement with ‘‘ mirth.” 

19. Haunts. Has a double nomina- 
tive, “face” and ‘‘ it.” 

20. It. Namely, the picturp. 

21, Companion....chest. Objec- 
tives, in agreement with “ heirloom.” 

25. Dying of the gift she gave, 
dying when the child was born. 

40. "Iwas but that instant, &c. 
Supply that after these words, and 
construe thus: “‘It (namely, that she 
had left Francesco) was but that in- 
stant.” 

47. Flung it away, threw away 
his life, 

49. Asin quest. Another elliptical 
construction: “As he would do if he 
were in quest.” 

53. And all forgot, and every- 
thing (about the incident) had been 
forgotten. 


in-dul-gent, kind, 

leg-a-cy, bequest; gift after death, 
lustre, brilliancy ; brightness. 
seins tl! ew taser essen me 
nup-tial, marriage. 
o-ver-flow-ings, outpourings. 
ten“ant-less, uninhabited. 
ter“race, platform. 


Wa 
t c 
RULE, BRITANMIA. me o) 


RULE, BRITANNIA. 


JsMuus THOMSON.—(See Appendiz.) 


[The poet sings of Britain’s supremacy over the nations, of her greatness in 
industry and in commerce. She is Mistress of the Sea, the favourite of the 
Muses, and the home of Freedom.) 


Wuen Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 
This was the ‘charter of her land, 
And ‘guardian angels sung the ‘strain : 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never shall be slaves. 


The nations not so blest as thee 

Must in their turn to ‘tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt ‘flourish great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 10 


Still more ‘majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak, 


Thee ‘haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame; 

All their ‘attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 

And work their woe and thy ‘renown. 18 


To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with ‘commerce shine ; 
And thine shall be the subject main, 
And every shore it circles thine ! 


The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast ‘repair ; 
Blest Isle, with “matchless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair :— 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves ! 
Britons never shall be slaves! 28 


16 


Line 2, Azure main, the blue sea. 
The ocean is called the main, because 
it is the main (great or strong) sea. 

5. Britannia, the Latin name of 
Britain. Itis also applied to the female 
figure, representing the power of Britain 
personified, which appears on English 
coins,—Rules the waves, is Mistress 
of the Sea. 

7. As thee. Grammar requires “ As 
thou,”"—“ not so blest as thow art.” 

8. To tyrants fall, fall into the 
hands of despots. 

13. As the loud blast, &c. This 
figure is a common one. Sir Walter 
Scott has,— 

‘“‘ Firmer he roots him, the rnder it 

blows.” 
Lady of the Lake, canto il. st. 1. 
And Cowper says of the oak, — 
“The monarch owes 
Hig firm stability to what he scorns; 


at-tempts’, efforts. 

char-ter, title-deed by which land is 

commerce, trade. {held. 

flourish, be prosperous; thrive. 
‘dian, protecting. 

haught-y, proud. 


YE MARINERS 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


More fixed below, the more disturbed 


gk 

17. Generous flame, courage; the 
spirit of patriotism. 

19, The rural reign, preéminence 
in agricultural and pastoral life. ; 

21. The subject main, the ocean 
ruled by Britannia. 

22, Every shore it circles thine, 
shall be thine; in the sense that every 
shore is open to her, since her ships 
visit all the countries of the globe. 

23. The Muses, fabled goddesses 
(nine in number) who were supposed to 
preside over the different departments 
of art and science—as history, tragedy, 
comedy, astrology, &c. Here put for 
the arts and sciences themselves. — 
Freedom, the spirit of liberty. The 
meaning is, that the arts and sciences 
are most successfully cultivated in free 
countries. 


eer grand; splendid. 
match4less, unequalled. 
re-nown’, fame; glory. 
re-pair’, go; resort. 


strain, song. 
ty“rants, cruel rulers; despo‘s. 


OF ENGLAND. 


THomss CAMPBELL.—(See Appendiz.) 
{A patriotic song in praise of the English navy and English sailors.) 


Yr mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ! 

Your ‘glorious ’standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 

And sweep through the deep 

While the ‘stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 


And the stormy tempests blow. 


10 


The spirits of your ‘fathers 
Shall start from every wave! 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


1? 


For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 


And the stormy tempests blow. 


20 


Britannia needs no ‘bulwark, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She ‘quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore 

When the stormy tempests blow 
When the battle rages loud and long, 


And the stormy tempests blow. 


30 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet ‘terrific burn, 

Till danger’s ‘troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 


And the storm has ceased to blow! 


Line 1, Mariners, seamen: but here 
fighting seamen—sailors on board men- 
of-war. The word is in the nomina- 
tive of address, or vocative case. 

8. A thousand years, for centu- 
ries; not a definite number of years, 
but an indefinitely prolonged time. 

6. To match, to challenge; to equal 
in power and in daring. 

18. The deck it was. The verb 

_was has two nominatives—“ deck” and 
it.” This is common in old ballads. 


2 


40 


15. Blake, Robert, one of England’s 
most daring seamen; born 1598, died 
1657. One of his greatest exploits was 
the defeat of the Dutch fleet of forty- 
five sail, under Van Tromp, with only 
twenty-three sail, in the Downs, in 1652. 
He died on board his ship. 

16. Mighty Nelson, Horatio, Vis- 
count, a famous admiral; “‘ the greatest 
sailor since the world began;" born 
1758, died 1805. His great victories of 
St. Vincent (1797), the Nile (1798), Co- 


18 


penhagen (1801), and Trafalgar (1805), 
taised the fame of England to its highest 
pitch. He was mortally wounded on the 
deck of the Victory at Trafalgar, and he 
died a few hours afterwards. He was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

22, No towers along the steep, 
no fortresses along the shore for its 
defence. 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC, 


23, Mountain waves, waves run- 

a h as mountains. 
ith thunders from her na- 

tive oak, with the roar of cannon from , 
her wooden ships. The old men-of-war 
were made of wood, and were therefare 
called “the wooden walls of England.” 
They are now made of iron and of 
steel, 


stand-ard, flag; colours. 
stormy, boisterous. 
ter-rif-ic, causing terror. 
troubled, disturbed; anxious. 


, ramparts; walls. 
fi-thers, ancestors. 
glo“ri-oug, renowned ; famous. 
quelis, calms. 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 
(THomMas CAMPBELL.—See Appendix.) 


(This song celebrates Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen in 1801, when he de- 
stroyed the Danish fleet, and detached Denmark from the Northern League 
(with Russia, Prussia, and Sweden) against England. It was on this occasion 
that, when Admiral Sir Hyde Parker signalled to Nelson to stop firing, Nelson 
put his telescope to his blind eye, and ordered his own signal for ‘‘ close action” 
to be nailed to the mast. J 


Of Nelson and the North 7 

Sing the glorious day’s ‘renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold, ‘determined hand, 

_And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. | 9 


Like ‘leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 
While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death; 

And the boldest held his breath 


For a time. 1& 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. i¥ 


But the might of England flushed 
To ‘anticipate the scene ; 
And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between. 
‘ Hearts of oak !” our captains cried; when each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the ‘hurricane ‘eclipse 
Of the sun. 27 


Again! again! again! 

And the ‘havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ;— 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom: 

Then ceased; and all is wail, 

Ags they strike the ‘shattered sail, 

Or, in ‘conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. 36 


Out spoke the victor then, 
As he hailed them o’er the wave: 
“Ye are brothers! ye are men! 
And we conquer but to save ; 
So peace instead of death Jet us bring ;— 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 
With the crews, at England’s feet, 
And make ‘submission meet 
To our King.” 45 


Then Denmark blessed our Chief 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From. her people wildly rose, 

As Death withdrew his shades from the day ; 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 54 
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Now joy, Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 


Elsinore! 
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Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the ‘gallant, good Riou; 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave! 
While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song ‘condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 


Of the brave! 


Line 1. The North, the league of 
the Northern Powers, which Nelson’s 
victory broke up. 

8. The Prince of all the land, the 
Prince Regent of Denmark, who com- 
manded the Danish forces. He had 
been declared Regent in 1784, when his 
father, Christian VII , became deranged. 
In 1801 he succeeded to the throne as 
Frederick VI. 

24, Adaman’tine, of diamond hard- 
ness. 

39. Ye are brothers. When some 
of the Danish ships which had struck 


an-tic-i-pate, forestall. 
con-doles’, sympathizes, 
con-fia-gration, fire. 
de-ter-mined, resolute. 
e-clipse’ , obscuring. 
gal‘lant, brave. 
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their colours fired upon the boats sent 
to take possession of them, Nelfon wrote 
to the Crown Prince: “The brave Danes 
are the brothers, and should never be 
the enemies, of the English;” referring 
to their common Teutonic origin and 
to the mingling of the races. 

63 Elsinore’, a town and sea-port of 
Denmark, on the western side of the 
Sound. 

67. Riou’. Captain Riou, justly styled 
“the gallant and good” by Lord Nelson 
in his despatches, was killed in the 
battle. 


havoc, devastation. 
hur-ri-cane, tempestuous. 
le-vita-thans, monsters. 
re-nown’, fame. 
ahat-tered, shivered. 
sub-mis-sion, surrender. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF POLAND. 
(THomAs CAMPBELL.—See Appendiz.) 


[In 1772, Poland having been greatly weakened by civil strife, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria formed a league for its partition. They seized one-third of Poland, 
and divided it among them. Over the remainder, the real authority was in the 
hands of a Russian envoy resident at Warsaw, the capital. In 1793, Russia and 
Prussia took advantage of the disturbed state of Europe to effect a further parti- 
tion of Poland. The Poles rose in arms under Kosciusko, to recover their inde- 
pendence. After several successes they were defeated, and Kosciusko was taken 
prisoner. Warsaw was captured, and the patriots were massacred at the bridge 
of Praga. This led to the final partition of Poland in 1795. Campbell’s poem, 
The Pleasures of Hope, from which the following passage is taken, was pub- 
lished in 1799. In 1832, Poland, as an independent state, was abolished, and 
swallowed up in Russia, by an edict of the Czar.] 


On, sacred Truth! thy triumph ceased a while, 

And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 

When leagued Oppression poured to Northern wars 

Her whiskered pandoors and her fierce ‘hussars, 

Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 

Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet-horn ;-— 
‘Tumultuous Horror brooded o’er her van, 

Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 8 


Warsaw’s last champion, from her heights, ‘surveyed, 
Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid: 
‘*Q Heaven!” he cried, “ my bleeding country save! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave? - 
Yet, though Destruction sweep those lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men ! our Country yet ‘remains! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high, 
And swear for her to live—with her to die!” 16 


He said, and on the rampart heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but ‘undismayed : 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm! 
Low, ‘murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
ReveNGcE on Deats !—the watchword and reply; 
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Then pealed the notes, ‘omnipotent to charm, 
And the loud ‘tocsin tolled their last alarm ! 24 


In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few, 
From rank to rank your volleyed thunders flew; 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time! 
Sarmatia fell—unwept—without a crime! 
Found not a ’generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropped from her ‘nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career: 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom ‘shrieked—as Koscivsco fell! 34 


The sun went down; nor ceased the ‘carnage there— 
*Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air ; 
On Prague’s proud arch the fires of ruin glow, 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below. 
The storm prevails! the rampart yields a way! 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismay! 
Hark ! as the ‘smouldering piles with thunder fall,« 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call !— 
Earth shook! red meteors flashed along the sky! 
And conscious Nature ‘shuddered at the cry! 44 


Oh, righteous Heaven! ere Freedom found a grave, 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save? 
Where was thine arm, O Vengeance ! where thy rod, 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God,— 
That crushed proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked in wrath, and thundered from afar? 
Where was the storm that slumbered till the host 
Of blood-stained Pharaoh left their trembling coast, 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, . 
And heaved an ocean on their march below! b4 


Departed spirits of the mighty dead! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled! 
Friends of the world! ‘restore your swords to man; 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van! 
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Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood ‘atone, 
And make her arm ‘puissant as your own! 
Oh! once again to Freedom’s cause return 


The ‘patriot Tetun—the Bruce of Bannockburn ! 


Line 2, Hope. The feeling is per- 
sonified: and so is ‘* Truth” in line 1, 

8. Leagued Oppression. Thecom- 
bination of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
against the liberties of Poland. 

4, Pan’doors, Austrian light-armed 
infantry: so called from Pandour, a 
village in Hungary. 

9,84. Warsaw's last champion. 
General Kosciusko, referred to in the 
introductory Note. On his accession, 
the Emperor Paul restored him to 
liberty, and handed him his sword; 
which Kosciusko declined, saying, ‘'I 
have no more need of a sword, as 1 have 
no longer a country.” He afterwards 
lived abroad—chiefly in France. He 
died in 1817. 

28. Sarma/’tia, ancient name for 
Poland. 

31. Dropped....closed....curbed. 
Sarmatia is the subject of these verbs. 

37. Rerague’s proud arch. The 
bridge of Praga, a town in Poland (not 
Prague in Bohemia), on the east bank 
of the Vistula, opposite to Warsaw 
There the Polish patriots were cruelly 
massacred. 

49. Crushed proud Ammon. The 
Ammonites joined with the Moabites 
and the people of Mount Seir for the 
invasion of Judah in the time of Jehosh- 
aphat (B.c. 896). By the divine inter- 
vention, they were led to destroy one 


a-tone’, make amends. 
car“nage, slaughter. 
gen-er-ous, kind. 
hus-sars’, horse soldiers. 
mur“mur-ing, whispering. 
nerve“less, feeble. 
om-nip-o-tent, all-powerful. 
pa-tri-ot, lover of country. 
pu-is-sant, powerful. 
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another, and Judah was saved, and en- 
riched with great spoil (2 Chron. xx. 
22-25). A reference to the miraculous 
destruction of Sennacherib'’s army by 
‘the angel of the Lord” (2 Kings xix. 
35) would, perhaps, have been more 
appropriate. Sennacherib, however, 
‘was an Assyrian, not an Ammon- 
ite. 

58. Bade the deep in wild com- 
motion flow. Refers to the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh's host in the Red Sea 
(Ex. xiv, 28-28). 

55. Departed spirits....Ye.... 
Friends. Vocatives, or nominatives of 
address. To them are addressed the 
imperatives ‘‘restore,” “fight,” ‘' lead,” 
“atone,” and “‘ make.” 

66. Mar’athon, a village and a 
plain, 25 miles from Athens, memor- 
able for the defeat of the Persian 
hordes by the Greeks under Milti’ades, 
B.c. 490 —Leuc'tra, a village of Boco’tia 
in Greece, where the Thebans, under 
Epaminon’das, shattered the power of 
the Spartans, B.c. 871, 

62, Tell, the national hero of Swit- 
zerland; but, like that of King Arthur 
in England, much, if not the whole, of 
his history is now given up as mythi- 
cal.—Bruce, Robert the Bruce, King 
of Scotland, who delivered his country 
from the English yoke at the battle of 
Bannockburn, a.p, 1314. 


re- ‘, is left. 

re-store’, give back. 

shrieked, screamed. 

shud-dered, shook with fear. 

smoul-der-ing, slowly burning. 

sur-veyed’, viewed. 

toc-sin, alarm-bell. 
tu-mult/u-ous, turbulent. 

un-dis-mayed’, fearless. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(ANONYMOUS. ) 


(Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, the greatest English General since 
Marlborough, died in 1852, at the age of 838. His great achievement was the 
oxpulsion of the French from Spain, which he effected by a series of brilliant 
victories extending over seven campaigns (1809-1814). ‘This success was crowned 
by the victory of Waterloo in 1815. That was his last battle. His career as a 
statesman then began. He became Premier in 1828. Though a Tory, he agreed 
to Catholic Emancipation ; but he opposed Parliamentary Reform. In his later 
years he ceased to be an active partisan in politics, and he was the impartial 
and trusted counsellor of the Queen until his death. His funeral procession 
(November 18, 1852), from Apsley House, Piccadilly, to St Paul’s Cathedral, 
was one of the most imposing pageants ever witnessed in England.] 


No sounds of labour ‘vexed the quiet air 

From morn till eve. The people all stood still, 
And earth won back a Sabbath. There were none 
Who cared to buy and sell, and make a gain, 

For one whole day. All felt as they had lost 

A father, and were ‘fain to keep within, 

Silent, or speaking little. Such a day, F 
An old man sees but once in all! his time. 


The simplest peasant in the land that day 

Knew somewhat of his country’s grief. Heheard 10 
The ‘knell of England’s hero from the tower 

Of the old church, and asked the cause, and sighed. 

The ‘veteran who had bled on some far field, 

Fought o’er the battle for the thousandth time 

With ‘quaint addition ; and the little child 

That stopped his sport to run and ask his sire 

What it all meant, picked out the simple tale,— 

How he who drove the French from Waterloo, 

And crushed the tyrant of the world, and made 

His country great and glorious,—he was dead. 29 
All, from the simplest to the ‘stateliest, knew 

But one sad story,—from the cotter’s bairn 

Up to the fair-haired Lady on the throne, 

Who sat within and sorrowed for her friend ; 
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And every tear she shed became her well, 
And seemed more lovely in her people’s eyes 
Than all the starry wonders of her crown. 


But as the waters of the Northern Sea 
(When one strong wind blows steady from the pole) 
Come hurrying to the shore, and far and wide 30 
As eye can reach the creaming waves press on 
"Impatient; or as trees that bow their tops 
One way when Alpine hollows bring one way 
The blast whereat they ‘quiver in the vale,— 
So millions pressed to swell the general grief 
One way ;—for once all men seemed one way drawn ; 
Or if, through evil hap and unforeseen, 
Some stayed behind, their hearts, at least, were there 
The whole day through—could think of nothing else, 
Hear nothing else, see nothing! 
In his cell 40 
The student saw the ‘pageant; spied from far 
The long-drawn pomp which reached from west to east, 
Slow moving in the silence—‘*casque and plume 
And banner waving sad; the marvellous state 
Of heralds, soldiers, nobles, foreign powers, 
With baton, or with pennon ; princes, peers, 
Judges, and ‘dignitaries of Church and State, 
And warriors grown gray-headed ;—every form 
Which greatness can assume or honour name, 
Peaceful or warlike,—each and all were there; 50 
Trooping in sable sorrow after him 
Who slept ‘serene upon his funeral car 
In ‘glorious rest !...... A child might understand 
That ‘twas no national sorrow, but a grief 
Wide as the world. <A child might understand 
That all mankind were sorrowing for one/ 
That banded nations had ‘conspired to pay 
This homage to the Chief who drew his sword 
At the command of Duty; kept it bright 
Through ‘perilous days; and soon as Victory smiled, 60 
Laid it, ‘unsullied, in the lap of Peace. 
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Line 3. A Sabbath, a day of rest, 
during which the every-day business of 
the world was suspended. 

14. Fought o’er the battle for 
the thousandth time. Not unlike 
the description of the veteran in Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, who 
‘*‘ Wept o’er his wounds, or, talea of 

sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed 

how fields were won.” 
See also Dryden's description of Alex- 
ander, who 
“ Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, 
and thrice he slew the slain.” 
Alexander's Feast. 

45. Soldiers....foreign powers. 

The funeral was attended by members 


casque, helmet. 

con-spired’, united. 
dig“ni-ta-ries, persons of rank. 
fain, eager; anxious, 

glo“ri-ous, splendid; covered with 
im-pa-tient, eager. (glory. 
knell, funeral bell. 

pageant, procession. 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 


of every regiment in the British Army, 
and by representatives of all the Euro- 
pean Powers. 

51. In sable sorrow — clad in 
mourning attire. Hamlet calls a mourn- 
ing dresa “‘ a suit of aables;” and in an- 
other place, “ the suits of woe.” 

52. His funeral car. This was a 
gigantic vehicle, 27 feet long and 17 
feet high. The foundation, which 
rested on six wheels, was of bronze. 
Above this was a richly gilt bier, in the 
panels of which were inscribed the 
names of the hero’s famons victories. 
On the top of the bier, resting on a 
velvet pall, was the coffin, surmounted 
by the Duke’s hat and sword. Over 
all was a magnificent canopy. The car 
was drawn by twelve splendid horses. 


per‘il-ous, full of danger. 


quaint, curious. 
quiv-er, shake. 
Be-rene’, calm. 
state“li-est, grandest; of highest 
un-sul“lied, spotiens, frank. 


vet-er-an, aged soldier. 
vexed, disturbed. 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 
(Wittiam WorpswortTH.—See Appendix.) 
{The poet here answers the question, What are the features of character which 


go to make the happy warrior? 


They are,—first, generosity combined with 


mercy ; second, reasonableness combined with contentment; third, love of home 
and family; and fourth, devotion to duty and disregard of the world’s applause. ] 


Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 


It is the generous spirit, who when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high *endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: ‘ 
Who, with a natural instinct to ‘discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn : 


Abides by his resolve, and stops not there, 


10 


But makes his moral being his prime care: 
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Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed—’mixerable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, ‘transmutes, *bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives: 

By objects which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more ‘compassionate, 20 
Is *placable—-because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 
As tefapted more; more able to endure, 

As more ‘exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness :— 


"Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 
*And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes , 

To virtue every triumph that he knows: 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire: 

Who ‘comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 40 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall, 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers shed round him in the common 

strife,: 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant ‘influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR, 


0 


Some awful moment, to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for humankind, 50 
Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man ‘inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an *unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need :— 


He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And ‘faculty for storm and ‘turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes— 60 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love :— 


"Tis, finally, the man who, lifted high, 
‘Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 

Or left unthought of in ‘obscurity— 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not— 
Plays, in the many games of life, that one 70 
Where what he most doth value must be won: 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 

Nor thought of tender happiness betray : 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 

Looks forward, *persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead, ‘unprofitable name, 80 
Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; . 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's ‘applause :— 

This is the happy warrior; this is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be. 85 * 


LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 


Line 1. He, a demonstrative rather 
than a personal pronoun. It does not 
stand for a name-word; it points out 

»& person or character described in the 
next line,—‘‘ Who is that man that 
every soldier should wish to be?” or, 
‘‘ What is the character that every sol- 
dier should wiah to have?” 

3. It, has the same force as “he” in 
line 1,--“‘ That man, or that character, 

is the generous spirit,” &. 

4. Hath wrought upon the plan, 
&C., has spent his life in trying to carry 
out the resolutions of his youth. 

10. His resolve. To prosecute his 
mental culture, which is distinguished 
from the ‘‘ moral” culture of next line. 

15. Doth. The nominative to this 
verb, and also to ‘‘ turns,” ‘‘ controls,” 
“subdues,” &e., is “who” (line 12).— 
A power. What is this power, which 
is the highest gift of human nature? 
It is mercy. 

18. Their good, their good infiu- 


ence. 

19 By objects. Construe thus: 
‘* Who is placable (forgiving), being ren- 
dered more compassionate by objects 
which might force the soul to abate her 
feeling.” 

81. And what. Connect with ‘In 
a state where;” thus: ‘“‘And in a state 


be-reaves’, deprives. 
com-pas“sion-ate, pitiful. 
com-pre-hends’, understands, 
con-spic-u-ous, well-seen ; 
nent, 

dis-cern’, see; perceive. 
en-deav-oure, efforts. 

pe satel laid open. 

ul-ty, ability; talent 

sane ues power. 


promi. 
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where what is best in quality or act 
doth seldom rest on a right founda- 
tion.” 

38. Owes, not only és indebted, but 
also ascribes, owns the debt. 

43, They,—namely, wealth, honours, 
and worldly state.—Must fall. Supply 
they as nominative 

54. Sees what he foresaw, has his 
expectations realized. 

55. Or if....need. “Or whois equal 
to the need (the emergency), if an unex 
pected call succeed, let it come when it 
will.” 

57. He who. Supply it is, as in 
lines 8 and 27,—‘‘It (the happy warrior) 
is he who,” &c.—A8 With a sense. 
Highly elliptical: ‘‘As he would be 
endued if he were endued with a sense.” 
“As” is a conjunction; “with” is a 
preposition 


59 Master-bias, the bias, or lean 
ing, which masters or directg him. 
65, 67. Lifted high... @r left un- 


thought of. ‘“‘ Whether he be lifted 
high or left unthought of; whether he 
become famous or remain obscure.” 

72. Shape of danger, danger in 
any of its forms. 

76. Daily self-surpassed. His posi- 
tion to-day always surpassed by his 
position to-morrow. 


in-spired’, filled with divine influ- 
mis-er-a-ble, wretched. {ence 
ob-scu-ri-ty, darkness; retirement. 

per-se-vér-ing, always working ; per- 


» easily quieted. 
trans-mutes’, changes. 
tur“bu-lence, tumult; riot. 
un-ex-pect-ed, unlooked. for. 
un-prof-it-a-ble, useless. 


WARNING. 


(THomas CAMPBELL.—See Appendiz.) 


[In this poem, one of those seers or wizards who used to have great reputation 
in the Scottish Highlands, foretells to Lochiel the overthrow of the Jacobites at 
Culloden (1746), and warns him of coming disaster to himself and his clan. 

“Donald Cameron of Lochiel was the first chieftain to join the standard of Prince 
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Charles Edward in 1745. That unfortunate prince would not begin his enter- 
prise until he had been assured of the support of the ‘‘ gentle Lochiel.” 

Prince Charles Edward landed at Moidart in July 1745. In September he 
defeated Sir John Cope at Prestonpans. He then marched into England, but , 
turned at Derby, where his followers became dispirited. In January 1746, he 
defeated the Royalists at Falkirk; but in April he was finally overthrown by the 
Duke of Cumberland at Culloden. After wandering in the Highlands for many 
months, and undergoing great hardships, he escaped to France in December. He 
died in 1788.} 


Seer. Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle ‘array ! 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight ;— 

They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 

Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 

Proud Cumberland prances, ‘insulting the slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

But, hark ! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 

Wh steed to the desert flies ‘frantic and far } 10 

Tis thine, O Glenullin ! whose bride shall await, 

Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 

A steed comes at morning ;—no rider is there, 

But its bridle is red with the sign of ‘despair. . 

Weep, Albyn, to death and ‘captivity led! 

O weep, but thy tears cannot number the dead ; 

For a ‘merciless sword on Culloden shall wave, 
‘ulloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

Lochiel. Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer ! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 20 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the ‘phantoms of fright. 

Seer. Ha! laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn } 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle ‘exultingly forth, 

From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the north ? 
Lo! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
*Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; ° 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high !— 

Ah! home let him speed, for the spoiler is nigh. 30 
Why fiames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast? : 
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Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his ‘eyrie that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
Oh, crested Lochiel ! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the ‘battlements’ height, 
Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn: 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood. 40 
Lochied. False wizard, avaunt! I have ‘marshalled my 
clan— 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albyn her claymore ‘indignantly draws! 
When her bonneted ‘chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 50 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array— 
Seer. Lochiel ! Lochiel ! beware of the day ! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would ‘reveal. 
’Tis the sunset of life gives me ‘mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy ‘fugitive king. 
Lo! ‘anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold where he flies on his ‘desolate path ! 60 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight— 
Rise! rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight !— 
"Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors ;— 
Culloden is lost, and my country ‘deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean-wave, banished, forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn } 
Ah, no! for a darker departure is near ;— 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier; 70 


32 
His death-bell is tolling ! 


‘LOCHIEL’S WARNING, 


ce 


Oh, mercy! dispel 


Yon sight that it freezes my spirit to tell ! 
Life flutters *convulsed in his quivering limbs, 
And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims ; 
Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale— 

Lochiel. Down, *soothless insulter! I trust not the tale; 
For never shall Albyn a destiny meet 


So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
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Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their 


gore, 


Like ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, ‘untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 


Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 


Line 1 Lochiel{! Donald Cameron 
f Lochiel. It is the custom in Scot- 
and to call a chieftain or a landowner 
xy the name of his estate. ‘‘ Lochiel” 
8 grammatically in the vocative case, 
wr the nominative of address. 

2. The Lowlands. Theroyalarmy, 
vomposed chiefly of Lowlanders, while 
‘hat of Prince Charles consisted for the 
nost part of Highlanders, 

4 The clans of Culloden. The 
Highlanders who fought at Culloden, 
he battle which proved fatal to the 
Jacobite cause, and in which Lochiel 
was severely wounded. Culloden is a 
noor in Inverness-shire, 8 miles north- 
rast of Inverness. The seer seeks to 
errify Lochiel by a prophetic vision of 
ais overthrow. 

7. Proud Cumberland. William, 
Duke of Cumberland, second son of 
george 1I., commanded the Royalist 
troops at Culloden. He treated the 
Jacobites with so much croelty, that he 
was known in the Highlands as ‘‘ the 
Butcher.” 

8 Hoof-beaten bosoms, breasts 
trampled on by horses._ 
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11 GlJenul/lin, Lochiel; so called 
from the name of another of his estates. 
—Await. A transitive verb without an 
object. The intransitive form is 
té wait.” 

12. Like a love-lighted watch- 
fire. Anexample of the simile. ‘‘ Love- 
lighted ” means lighted by loving hands. 

15 Albyn, Scotland; especially the 
Highlands. 

16, Thy tears cannot number 
the dead. The dead are so numerous. 

21. Dotard, an old fool The suffix 
-ard implies habit. It occurs in drunk- 
ard, laggard, and coward, and in an- 
other form in sweetheart and braggart. 

25. The bold eagle. Lochiel is so 
called by a metaphor. 

27. Outspeeding. Not a common 
word; rather a word coined for the 
occasion. It means excelling in speed ; 
outrunning. , 

34. Beacons, lights up as with a 
beacon. 

35. Crested Lochiel A continuation 
of the reference to him as an eagle; but 
also an allusion to his high spirit and 
courage. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 


41. Avaunt, begone. The literal 
meaning is advance; from Fr. avant, 
before. 

43, True to the last of their 
*plood. They may be trusted to spend 
the last drop of their blood. 

48. Claymore, a large two-handed 
sword, used formerly by the Scottish 
Highlanders. The word is from the 
Gaelic, and means great sword. 

50, Clanranald..Moray, two chief- 
tains who took a prominent part in the 
rebellion of 1745. 


» consecrated. 
ar-ray’ » order. 
bat-tle-ments, fortifications. 
cap-tiv-i-ty, bondage; imprison. 

ment. 
chief tains, leaders. 
com-pan‘ion-less, solitary. 
con-vulsed’, violently moved. 
presen mourns. 

des-o-late, deserted. 
de-spair’, hopelessness. 
ex-ult~ing-ly, in triumph. 
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58. Bloodhounds, a blood-thirsty 
and keen-scented kind of dog, used to 
pursue men and animals by following the 
scent of their tracks.—Fugitive king, 
Prince Charles Edward, the young Pre- 
tender. 

69. The vials of wrath. Referring 
to the seven angels commanded to 
‘pour out the vials of the wrath of God 
upon the earth” (Rev xvi. 1). 

69 A darker departure, death by 
execution. 

72. To tell, to describe. 


ey-rie, nest 
fran- tic, mad. 
fu-gi-tive, fleeing. 
in-dig-nant-ly, scornfully.. 
in-sult-ing, outraging. 
mar“shalled, gathered. 
mer“ci-less, pitiless. 
mys-ti-cal, prophetic. 
phantoms, spectres. 
re-veal’, disclose. 
sooth‘less, false. 
untarnished. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 
(Henry W. LoncreLttow.— See Appendiz.) 


[This poem describes the building of the ship with great spirit and rapidity of 


movement. 


The latter part, in which the launch is described as the bridal of 


the Ship with the Sea—of Beauty with Strength—is happily conceived, and is 


worked out with much ingenuity.] 


Day by day the vessel grew, 

With timbers fashioned strong and true, 
Stemson and keelson and sternson-knee, 
Till, framed with perfect ‘symmetry, 

A skeleton ship rose up to view! 

And around the bows and along the side 
The heavy hammers and mallets plied, 
Till after many a week, at length, 
Wonderful for form and strength, 


Sublime in its ‘enormous bulk, 


10 


2  Loomed aloft the shadowy hulk! 
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And around it columns of smoke, upwreathing, 
Rose from the boiling, bubbling, ‘seething 
*Caldron, that glowed, 

And overflowed 

With the black tar, heated for the sheathing. 
And amid the clamours 

Of ‘clattering hammers, 

He who listened heard now and then 

The song of the Master and his men :— 


“ Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all ‘disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


With oaken brace and copper band, 

Lay the rudder on the sand, 

That, like a thought, should have ‘control 

Over the movement of the whole; 

And near it the anchor, whose giant hand 

Would reach down and grapple with the land, 

And, ‘immovable and fast, 

Hold the great ship against the ‘bellowing 
blast! 

And at the bows an image stood, 

By a cunning artist carved in wood, 

With robes of white, that far behind 

Seemed to be fluttering in the wind. 

It was not shaped in a classic mould, 

Not like a Nymph or Goddess of old, 

Or Naiad rising from the water, 

But modelled from the Master’s daughter ! 

On many a dreary and misty night 

"Twill be seen by the rays of the signal-light, 

Speeding along through the rain and the dark, 

Like a ghost in its snow-white sark, 

The pilot of some ‘phantom bark, 

Guiding the vessel, in its flight, 

By a path none other knows aright ! 
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Behold, at last, 

Each tall and tapering mast 
Is swung into its place ; 
Shrouds and stays 

Holding it firm and fast! 

* me 2 * 
All is finished ! and at length . 
Has come the bridal day 
Of Beauty and of Strength. 

To-day the vessel shall be launched! 
With tleecy clouds the sky is ‘blanched ; 
And o’er the bay, 

Slowly, in all his splendours ‘dight, 

The great Sun rises to behold the sight. 


The Ocean old, 

Centuries old, 

Strong as youth, and as ‘uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

His beating heart is not at rest ; 

And far and wide, 

‘With ceaseless flow, 

His beard of snow 


Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 


He waits ‘impatient for his Bride. 
There she stands, 
With her foot upon the sands, 
Decked with flags and streamers gay, 
In honour of her marriage-day, 
Her snow-white signals, fluttering, blending, 
Round her like a veil descending, 
Ready to be 
The Bride of the gray old Sea. 

* * nf 
Then the Master, 
With a gesture of command, 
Waved his hand ; 
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And at the word, 

Loud and sudden there was heard, 

All around them and below, 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores and spurs. 
And see !—she stirs! 

She starts! she moves !—she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her keel, 90 
And, spurning with her foot the ground, 
With one ‘exulting, joyous bound, 

She leaps into the Ocean’s arms! 


And lo! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the Ocean seemed to say,— 

“ Take her, O Bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy ‘protecting arms, 
With all her youth aud all her charms!” 


How beautiful she is! How fair 100 
She lies within those arms, that press 
Her form with many a soft caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care! 

Sail forth into the Sea, O Ship! 
Through wind and wave, right onward steer! 
The moistened eye, the trembling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 
O gentle, loving, trusting wife, 
And safe frum all ‘adversity 110 
Upon the bosom of that sea 
Thy comings and thy goings be! 
For gentleness and love and trust 
Prevail oer angry wave and gust; 
And in the wreck of noble lives 
Something ‘immortal still ‘survives! 
Line 1. Day by day. Anadverbial 3, Stemson....keelson... stern- 
phrase of time to ‘‘grew.” “By” here 80n-kn6é, parts of the timbers which 


means beside ; and the phrase is equiv- form the framework or skeleton of the: 
elent to, “As day was added to day.” _— ship. 
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7, Hammers and mallets, In 
general, the head of a hammer is made 
of fron; that of a mallet, of wood. 
But probably by ‘‘ mallet” we are here 
to understand a sledge-hammer, such 
as is used in riveting iron bolts. 

16. For the sheathing, for smear- 
ing the outside of the hull with pitch. 

26. The rudder, the blade with 
which a ship is steered ; thehelm. The 
bar or lever used to turn the rudder is 
called the tiller. ° 

29. Anchor, Objective case, gov- 
erned by “‘lay” (line 26). 

83, An imag’s, the figure-head. 

35. With robes of white. May be 
construed either as an adjective phrase 
to “‘image,” or as an adverbial phrase 
of manner to ‘‘ carved.” 

87. In classic mould, in the style 
of ancient art; or representing, as fig- 
ures often do, Neptune, Apollo, and 
other mythological deities. 

$8, Nymph, a fabled goddess of 
mountains and meadows. 

39. Nalad, a fabled goddess of rivers 
and springs. 

45, Pilot. Objective case, agreeing 
with ‘‘ gist.” 

51. Shrouds, ropes extending from 


ad-ver-si-ty, distress; misfortune. 
vel4low-ing, roaring. 

blanched, made white. 

cal-dron, a, large pot. 

clat-ter-ing, making a loud ringing 
con-trol’, rule, guidance. [noise. 
dight, ‘dressed arrayed. 

dis-as-ter, mishap. 

e-nor-mous, very large. 

ex-ult-ing, overjoyed; triumphant. 
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the mast-head to the sides of a ship, to 
support the mast.—S8tays, the strong 
ropes extending from the top-mast to 
the sides of the ship, or to the bow. 

54. The bridal day, the day of the 
Jaunch, when the Ship is wedded to 
the Sea. ‘‘ Beauty,” the ship, is the 
bride; “Strength,” the sea, is the bride- 
groom. 

64. Paces restless. The Ocean is 
es personified. The action of the 
ebb and flow of the tide is compared to 
the pacing of a strong youth on the 
golden sands. His ‘‘ beating heart” is 
the heaving and surging of the waves; 
his “beard of snow” is the white foam 
of the waves when broken on the 
rocks. 

71. His Bride, the ship. 

77. Like a veil. The “snow-white 
signals” are compared to a bridal veil. 

87. The shores and spurs, props by 
which the ship was kept on the stocks. 

107. Not the signs of doubt or 
fear, but the signs of tender sympathy 
and of a full heart. 

112. Be. Imperative mood, third 
person plural; equivalent to ‘‘ May 
thy comings and thy goings be safe 
from all adversity!” 


im-mor-tal, deathless. 
, , not able to be moved. 
im-pa“tient, eager. 
phan“tom, ghostly. 
pro-tect-ing, guarding. 
seeth-ing, boiling violently. 
sur-vives’, lives. 
sym-“me-try, equality of parts. 
un-con-trolled’, not under restraint ; 
wild. 
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A SHIPWRECK. 
{LorD Brron.—See Appendiz.) 


(These stanzas convey in short space a graphic picture of the panic and despair 
which attend a shipwreck, and of the desolation which follows.] 


THEN rose from sea to sky the wild farewell, — 

Then ‘shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave,— 
Then some leaped ‘overboar? with dreadful yell, 

Aa eager to ‘anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea ‘yawned around her like a hell, 

And down she sucked with her the ‘whirling wave, 
Like one who ‘grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 8 


And first one ‘universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 


Of ‘echoing thunder ; 


and then all was hushed, 


Save the wild wind and the ‘remorseless dash 


Of billows; but at ‘intervals there gushed, 


“Accompanied with a ‘convulsive splash, 
A ‘solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 


Of some strong swimmer in his ‘agony. 


Line 4. As eager, “As if they were 
eager;” or more fully, ‘ As they would 
do uf they were eager."—ToO anticipate 
their grave, to die before their time 
They preferred immediate death to the 
pain of suspense. 

5, Her, the ship. 


11. Then all was hushed. When 


ac-com-pa-nied, attended 
ag“o-ny, very great pain; torment. 
an-tic-i-pate, take before due time. 
con-vul-sive, agitated ; spasmodic, 
ech“o-ing, sounding again and again. 


grapples, atruggles in close fight. 
ter-Vals, spaces of time 
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the ship went down, all cries were 
smothered in the waters. 

14. Convulsivesplash. Descriptive 
of the efforts of a half-exhausted swim- 
mer to keep himself afloat 

15. Shriek. Nominative to “gushed,” 
line 18.--Cry. Nominative in agree- 
ment with “shriek.” 


_-... , into the sea, 
re-morse-less, unpitying. 
shrieked, screamed. 
sol‘i-ta-ry, single ; lonely. 
u-ni- ver“sal, general; united, 
whirl-ing, moving round quickly. 
yawned, gaped. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
(Oxrvern GoLpsMiTH.—See Appendix.) 


[This delightful and touching picture of a decayed village, and of the recollec- 
tions which it recalls, is not wholly fanciful The village, ‘‘ Sweet Auburn,” 
was the little hamlet of Lissoy in West Meath, in Ireland, where Goldsmith 
spent his boyhood. The ‘‘village preacher” is a portrait of the Rev. Charles 
Goldsmith, the poet's father, whose Income was actually ‘forty pounds a year” 
at the time of the poet's birth. The village schoolmaster also has all the appear- 
ance of being a portrait “from the life.”) 

SwEet was the sound, when oft, at evening’s close, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 

There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain ‘responsive as the milk-maid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school, 

The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the ‘vacant mind : 10 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs ‘fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled,—- 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashing spring : 

She, wretched matron, forced, in age, for bread, 

To strip the brook with ‘mantling creases spread, 20 
To pick her wintry fagot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till morn; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the ‘pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, = * 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place ‘disclore, 

The village preacher's modest “mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 30 
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Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 
*Unpractised he to fawn or seek for power, 
By doctrines ‘fashioned to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the ‘vagrant train ; 
He chid their wanderings, but ‘relieved their pain : 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard ‘descending swept his aged breast : 40 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims ‘allowed : 
‘The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talked the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were 
won, 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their wove ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere ‘charity began. 50 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And even his ‘failings leaned to virtue’s side: 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
And, as a bird each fond ‘endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
‘Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 60 
The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and ‘anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last ‘faltering accents whispered praise. 
At church, with meek and ‘unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the ‘venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 
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OP ellis 


“ BESIDE THE BED THE REVEREND CHAMPION STOOD.” 


The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile: 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed ; 

Their welfare pleased hira, and their cares ‘distressed. 
To them his heart, ‘his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven ; 
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As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm :— 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 


Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
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Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze ‘unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school. 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, — 
I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s ‘disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 


At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
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Full well the busy whisper circling round 
*Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault : 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 
"Twas certain he could write, and cipher too , 
hands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill,— 


For e’en though ‘vanquished, he could argue still; 
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While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


Line 5. Swain. One of the nomi- 
natives to “‘sought" in line 11. The 
others are ‘‘herd,” ‘‘geese,” ‘* chil- 
dren,” ‘“‘ voice,” and “laugh.” They are 
tied together by “‘these all” in line 11. 

10. Spoke, bespoke; indicated. 

12, Had made. Supply which as 
the object of this verb. The relative in 
the objective is fraquently omitted. 

18. Bounds of population. Sounds 
which resnit from the gathering of 
people in towns and villages; the stir 
of busy life. 

e 17. All but. “All ts fled but yon 
widowed, solitary thing.” ‘“ But” may 


be parsed as a preposition governing 
“thing.” It is, however, properly a 
conjunction, the fullconstruction being, 
“All is fled; but yon widowed, solitary 
thing, is not fled,” 

20, To strip the brook, &c. To 
gather water-cresses, and to sell them 

25. Copse, also coppice, a wood of 
small trees: so called (from Fr. couper, 
to cut) because the trees are periodically 
cut down for their bark or for timber, 

27. The place disclose. Indicate 
the site of the house. 

23, Modest mansion. An example 
of alliteration, or head-rhyme, 
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80. Passing rich, exceedingly rich; 
implying that his wants were few, and 
that he was content. 

38. Unpraotised he. He was not 
accustomed. 

84. By doctrines fashioned to 
the varying hour. He was not a 
time-server. 

86. Raise....rise. A transitive and 
an intransitive verb from the same root. 
Other examples are, to set and to sit, to 
Jell and to fall. The transitive verb 
has the meaning of to cause or make. 
To raise, Is to make to rise; to set, to 
make to sit; to fell, to make to fall. 

87, The vagrant train, the gip- 
sles, wandering tribes of people who 
live by tinkering, fortune-telling, and 


begging. 

41, Spendthrift, one who spends his 
thrift, or his gains. 

51. Was. The nominative to this 
verb is, ‘To relieve the wretched.” 

55. As a bird....skies. A simile. 

60. Dismayed. A transitive verb 
without an object. Supply the sufferer, 
or the dying person. 


al-lowed’, acknowledged. 
meliestord enticed. 
afi‘guish, torment. 
char4{-ty, alms-giving. 
con-veyed’ » sent round. 
de-scend-ing, flowing down. 
dis-as-ters, mishaps. 
dis-close’, reveal. 
dis-tressed’, grieved. 
en-dear-ment, kindness. 
fail-ings, faults. 
fal‘ter-ing, almost inarticulate. 
fash-ioned, adapted. 
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63. Came down—that is, from 
heaven. 

69. The service past. An absolute 
phrase, “‘The service being past ;” equive 
alent to an adverbial clause, ‘ When the 
service was past.” 

77-80. CLUE. Nominative to “swells” 
and “leaves.” The grammatical struc- 
ture of the sentence is rather loose, 
though the meaning is plain enough.— 
As some tall cliff....storm, Must 
be construed as adverbial clauses of 
likeness to ‘“‘had rest in heaven.”— 
Though round its breast....its 
head. Is a new principal sentence 
arising out of the adverbial clause of 
likeness. 

78. Midway leaves the storm. 
The storm does not reach more than 
half-way up the cliff; its summit is 
serene, 

82. Unprofitably gay, bearing blos- 
soms, but not fruit. 

86. Every truant knew. 
him well. 

98. Gauge, measure the contents of 
casks; act as a gauger or excise officer. 


Supply 


ww 


fluc‘tu-ate, rise and fall. 

man-sion, dwelling. 

man-tling, overspreading. 

pensive, melancholy ; sad. 
re-lieved’, alleviated. 
re-spon‘sive, in sympathy. 
un-af-fect-ed, natural. 
un-prac-tised, not accustomed. 
un-prof- it-a-bly, uselessly. 
ibaa empty. 

va-gran ant, begging. 
vafi-quished, beaten. 
ven-er-a-ble, sacred. 
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THE POOR FISHER FOLK. 
e (Victor Huco. Translated by H. W. Atzxanprr.) 


[This poem tells a touching story of humble fisher life. It shows how genuine 
kindness of heart and self-sacrifice may be found among those who have least of 
the world’s goods. The most interesting feature of the story is that both 
husband and wife had arrived independently at the same decision. The conclu- 
sion of the poem is most effective. } 

‘Tis night: within the close-shut cabin door 

The room is wrapped in shade, save where there fall 
Some twilight rays that creep along the floor 

And show the fisher’s nets upon the wall. 


In the dim corner, from the oaken chest 

A few white dishes ‘glimmer; through the shade 
Stands a tall bed with dusky curtains dressed, 
And a rough mattress at its side is laid. 


Five children on the long low mattress lie— 

A nest of little souls, 11 heaves with dreams; 10 
In the high chimney the last ‘embers die, 

And redden the dark roof with crimson gleams. 


The mother kneels and thinks, and, pale with fear, 
She prays alone, hearing the billows shout ; 

While to wild winds, to rocks, to midnight drear, 
The ‘ominous old Ocean sobs without. 


Poor wives of fishers! Ah, ’tis sad to say, 

Our sons, our husbands, all that we love best, 

Our hearts, our souls, are on those waves away— 

Those ‘ravening wolves that know nor ‘ruth nor rest. 20 


Think how they sport with those belovéd forms, 
And how the clarion-blowing wind unties 
Above their heads the tresses of the storms: 
Perchance even now the child, the husband dies! 


For we can never tell where they may be 

Who, to make head against the tide and gale, 
Between them and the starless, soundless sea, 
Have but one bit of plank, with one poor sail. 
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Terrible fear! We seek the pebbly shore, 

Cry to the rising billows, “ Bring them home.” 30 
Alas! what answer gives their troubled roar ° 
To the dark thought that haunts us as we roam ? 


Janet is sad: her husband is alone 

‘Wrapped in the black shroud of this bitter night : 

His children are so little, there is none 

To give him aid.—“ Were they but old, they might.”— 
Ah, mother! when they too are on the main, 

How wilt thou weep. ‘ Would they were young again!” 


She takes her lantern—’tis nis hour at last; 

She will go forth, and see if the day breaks, 40 
And if his signal-fire be at the mast ;— 

Ah no—not yet !—no breath of morning wakes. 


No line of light o’er the dark waters lies ; 

It rains, it rains—-how black is rain at morn ! 

The day comes ‘trembling, and the young dawn cries— 
Cries like a baby to the world new-born. 


Sudden her human eyes, that peer and watch 

Through the deep shade, a ‘mouldering dwelling find. 

No light within—the thin door shakes—the thatch 

O’er the green walls is twisted of the wind, 50 


Yellow and dirty as a swollen rill. 

“ Ah me!” she saith, “here doth that widow dwell. 
Few days ago my good-man left her ill; 
I will go in and see if all be well.” 


She strikes the door, she listens; none replies, 

And Janet shudders. ‘“ Husbandless, alone, 

And with two children—they have scant sypplies— 
‘Good neighbour !’—she sleeps heavy as a stone.” 


She calls again, she knocks; ’tis silence still— 

No sound, no answer: suddenly the door, 60 
As if the ‘senseless creature felt some thrill 

Of pity, turned, and open lay before. 
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She entered, and her lantern lighted all 

The house so still, but for the rude waves’ din. 
Through the thin roof the plashing rain-drops fall, 
But something terrible is couched within. 


Half-clothed, dark-featured, motionless lay she, 

The once strong mother, now ‘devoid of life ; 
*Dishevelled spectre of dead misery— 

All that the poor leave after their long strife. 70 


The cold and ‘livid arm, already stiff, 

Hung o’er the soaked straw of her wretched bed. 
The mouth lay open horribly, as if 

The parting soul with a great cry had fled— 


That cry of death which startles the dim ear 
Of vast Eternity. And all the while 

Two little children, in one cradle near, 

Slept face to face, on each sweet face a smile. 


The dying mother o’er them, as they lay, 

Had cast her gown, and wrapped her mantle’s fold ; 80 
Feeling chill death creep up, she willed that they 
Should yet be warm while she was lying cold. 


Rocked by their own weight, sweetly sleep the twain, 
With even breath, and foreheads calm and clear; 

So sound that the last trump might call in vain— 
For, being innocent, they have no fear. 


Still howls the wind, and ever a drop slides 

Through the old rafters, where the thatch is weak ; 

On the dead woman’s face it falls, and glides 

Like living tears along her hollow cheek. 90 


And the dull wave sounds ever like a knell. 
The dead hes still, and listens to the strain; 
For when the ‘radiant spirit leaves its shell, 
The poor corpse seems to call it back again. 
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It seeks the soul through the air’s dim ‘expanse; 
And the pale lip saith to the sunken eye, 

“ Where is the beauty of thy kindling glance?” 

“ And where thy balmy breath ?” it makes reply. 


Alas! live, love, find primroses in spring ; 

Fate hath one end for festival and tear. 100 
Bid your hearts ‘vibrate, let your voices ring ; 

But as dark ocean drinks each streamlet clear, 


So for the kisses that delight the flesh, 

For mother-worship, and for children’s bloom, 
For song, for smile, for love so fair and fresh, 

For laugh, for dance, there is one goal—the tomb. 


And why does Janet pass so fast away ? 

What hath she done within that house of dread ? 

What foldeth she beneath her mantle gray ? 

And hurrying home, what hides she m her bed, 110 
With half-averted face, and nervous tread ! 

What hath she stolen from the awful dead? 


The dawn was whitening over the sea’s verge 

As she sat “pensive, touching broken chords 

Of half-*remorseful thought, while the hoarse surge 
Howled a sad concert to her broken words. 


““ Ah, my poor husband! we had five before; 
Already so much care, so much to find, 
For he must work for all. I give him more.— 
What was that noise? Hisstep? Ahno! the wind. 120 


“That I should be afraid of him I love !— 
I have done ill. If he should beat me now, 
I would not blame him.—Did not the door move ? 
Not yet, poor man.”—She sits with careful brow, 
Wrapped in her inward grief; nor hears the roar 
Of winds and waves that dash against his prow, 
Nor the black cormorant ‘shrieking on the shore. 
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Sudden the door flies open wide, and lets 

Noisily in the dawn-light scarcely clear ; 

And the good fisher, dragging his damp nets, 130 
Stands on the * threshold with a joyous cheer. 


“’Tis thou!” she cries, and eager as a lover 
Leaps up, and holds her husband to her breast ; 
Her greeting kisses all his vesture cover.— 

“Tis I, good-wife!” and his broad face expressed 


How gay his heart that Janet’s love made light.— 
“What weather wasit?” ‘‘Hard.”—“ Your fishing?” “ Bad 

The sea was like a nest of thieves to-night ; 

But I embrace thee, and my heart is glad. 


“There was a demon in the wind that blew: 140 
I tore my net, caught nothing, broke my line, 
And once I thought the bark was broken too. 
What did you all the night long, Janet mine ?”— 


She, trembling in the darkness, answered, “I? 
Oh, naught! I sewed, I watched, I was afraid; 
The waves were loud as thunders from the sky: 
But it is over.” Shyly then she said : 


“Our neighbour died last night; it must have been 
When you were gone. She left two little ones, 
So small, so frail—-William and Madeline; 150 
The one just lisps, the other scarcely runs.” 


The man looked grave, and in the corner cast 

His old fur bonnet, wet with rain and sea; 

Muttered a while, and scratched his head—at last, 
“We have five children, this makes seven,” said he. 


“ Already, in bad weather, we must sleep 
Sometimes without our supper. Now-—aAh, well, 
‘Tis not my fault. These accidents are deep: 

It was the good God’s will. I cannot tell. 
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“Why did He take the mother from those scraps, 
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No bigger than my fist? "Tis hard to read ; 
A learned man might understand, perhaps ;— 
So little, they can neither work nor need. 


“Go fetch them, wife; they will be frightened sore, 
If with the dead alone they waken thus ;— 
That was the mother knocking at our door, 
And we must take the children home to us, 


“Brother and sister shall they be to ours, 
And they shall learn to climb my knee at even. 


When He shall see these strangers in our ‘bowers, 
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More fish, more food will give the God of heaven. 


“T will work harder; I will drink no wine— 
Go fetch them. Wherefore dost thou linger, dear? 
Not thus were wont to move these feet of thine.” 
She drew the curtain, saying—“ They are here!” 


Line 1. Cabin. Not the cabin of a 
ship, but a humble cottage. 

2 Save. Usually parsed as a prep- 
osition, but really a verb, meaning, 
‘leave out” or “omit.” Its object is the 
noun clause following it, ‘ where there 
fall some twilight rays.” 

14. Alone. Her husband is a sailor, 
and at the time he is on the sea, The 
wife prays for his safety. 

22. Clarion-blowing wind. The 
wind blowing loud and shrill, like a 
trumpet. 

27. Soundless sea. Sea so deep 
that it has not been sounded; un- 
fathomable. 

38 Weep. Here a transitive verb, 
meaning, exclaim with tears. 

46, The world new-born, or newly 
awakened, at the dawn of day. 

47. Human, used in the sense of 
humane ; kindly. 

51. Yellow and dirty, relate to 
* thatch.” 

58. Good neighbour! These words 
are addressed to the widow. In read- 
ing, they should be spoken in a louder 
voice and higher key than the rest of 
the sentence. 


61. The senseless creature. 
door. 

64, But for. Elliptical construc- 
tion. ‘ But” is a conjunction; ‘‘ for” is 
a preposition == because of. Construe 
thus: “All was still, but all was not 
still because of the rude waves’ din.” 

78. As if. Another elliptical con- 
struction: ‘‘The mouth lay open 
horribly, as it would have done if the 
parting soul had fled with a great 
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78, On each sweet face a smile. 
A smile veing on each sweet face. <Ab- 
solute phrase. 

85. The last trump. At the day 
of judgment. 

98. It—namely, the eye, replying to 
the lip. 

100. For festival and tear. For 
joy and sorrow: both have one end, 
**the tomb ” (line 106). Compare with 
the passage in Gray's Elegy, ending 
with,— 

“The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave” (p. 159, line 36). 

127 Cormorant. The sea raven; 
a gluttonous bird of the pelican order, 
which lives chiefly on fish. 
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134. Her greeting Kisses, é&c. 168. So little, &c, They ara so 
Constrne: ‘' Her kisses of greeting cover little that they neither can work nor 





all his vesture.” need (should be expected) to do so. 
pow -ers, places of shelter; rooms. ra-di-ant, beaming. 
de-void’, destitute. rav-en-ing, rapacious. 
di-shev-elled, disordered. re-morse-ful, regretful. 
embers, cinders. rath, pity. 

ex-panse’, range. s6nse-1688, inanimate. 
glim-mer, shine faintly. ahriek-ing, screaming. 
liv~id, jead- coloured. thresh“old, door-step. 
mould-er-ing, crumbling. trem“bling, quivering. 
om-in-ous, boding evil. vi-brate, throb. 
pen-sive, thoughtful. | Wrapped, enclosed. 


THE SHIP ON FIRE. 
(Henry Bateman.) 


[The interest of this poem lies in the changes of feeling produced by the 
altered circumstances of the passengers in the ship. At first all is well, and 
there is peace and joy. Then there is the cry of ‘‘ Fire!” and not only fear, but 
utter despair fills all hearts. Nevertheless, the men obey the captain’s orders, — 
lower the boats, put the women and the children on board, and are prepared 
for whatever fate awaits them. When all are hopeless there is the cry, ‘A 
sail! a sail!” Then there is eager anxicty as to whether the ship will reach 
them beforg their own ship is utterly destroyed; and, at last, the inexpressible 
relief when all are safely transferred to the rescuing ship. } 

Mornin@! all speedeth well: the bright sun 

Lights up the deep blue wave, and favouring breeze 
Fills the white sails, while o'er that Southern Sea 
The ship, with all the busy life within, 

Holds on her ocean coyrse, alone, but glad ; 

For all is yet, as all has been the while 

Since the white cliffs were left, without or fear 

Or danger to those hundreds grouping now 

Upon the sunny deck. 


Fire !—Fire !—Fire !—Fire! 10 
* 2k * 2* 
Scorching smoke in many a wreath, 
*Sulphurous blast of heated air, 
Grim “presentment of quick death, 
Crouching fear and stern despair, 
Hist, to what the master saith,— 
“ Steady, steersman, steady there!’—Ay! ay! 
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To the deck the women led 


The children—helped by ‘stalwart men ; 


Calmly, firmly *musteréd, 
All the crew assemble then; 
And to orders briefly said, 
Comes the sharp response again,—Ay! ay! 


“To the mast-head !”—it is done; 
“ Look to ‘leeward !”—scores obey ; 
“ And to "windward !”—many a one 
Turns, and never turns away: 
" Steadfast is the word and tone, 
‘“‘ Man the boats, and clear away !”—Ay! ay! 


Hotter! hotter !—heave and strain ; 
ln the hollow, on the wave: 
“Pump! and flood the deck again,— 
Work! no danger ‘daunts the brave: 
Hope and trust are not in vain,— 
God looks on, and He can save.”—Ay! ay! 


Desolate! all desolate! 
Nothing, nothing to be seen !— 
“ Wait and watch, and hope and wait; 
Hope has never hopeless been : 
Men, ye know that God is great; 
Would He, He can ‘intervene.”—Ay! ay! 


* What above?” —nor Pid nor sound; 

“ Leeward }”—nothing, far or near; 

* What to wind ward ?”—to the bound 
Of the horizon all is clear ;— 
Yet again the words go round, 


“Work, men, work ; we dare not fear!”—Ay! ay! 


From a heavy lurch abeam, 
Struggling, shivering, reeling back,— 
Crash !—with rush and shout and scream 
Comes the foreyard, with its wrack 
Crushing hope, as it might seem :— 


“ Steady !—keep the sun-line track !"— Ay! ay! 
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All is order—ready all— 
Watching in appointed place 
Underneath the smoky pall, 
Firm of foot, with tranquil face, 
Resolute, whate’er befall, 
Holds the captain’s measured pace.—Ay ! ay! 


Hotter! hotter! hotter still! 
Backward driven every one; 
All in vain the various skill; 
All that man may do is done: 
‘““ Brave hearts, strive yet with a will! 
Never deem that hope 1s gone!”—-Ay! ay! 


Hist !—as if a sudden thought 
Dared not utter what it knew,— 
Falls a trembling whisper, fraught 
As of hope, to frightened few ; 
With a doubting heart-ache caught, . 
And a choking “Is it true?’—Ay! ay! 
e 
Then it comes,—“ A sail! a sail !”— 
Up from ‘prostrate misery, 
Up from heart-break woe and wail, 
Up to shuddering ‘ecstasy ;— 
“Can so strange a promise fail !”— 
“ Call the master; let him see!”—Ay! ay! 


Silence! Silence! Silence!—Pray ! 
o* * * * 
Every moment is an. hour, 
Minutes long as weary years, 
While with ‘concentrated power 
Through the haze that clear eye peers,— 
“ No” —“ Yes ”—“No:” the strong men cower, 
Till he sighs, faith conquering fears,—“ Ay! ay!” 


Riseth now the throbbing cry, 
Born of hope and hopelessness ; 
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Iron men weep bitterly, | 
Unused hands and cheeks caress ;— 
Feeling’s wild variety— 
Strange and heartless were it less.—Ay! ay! 


Through the sunlight’s ‘glittering gleam 
On old Ocean’s rugged breast, 
As a ‘fantasy in dream, 
Yet beyond all doubt confessed, 
Comes the ship—God’s gift, they deem: 
Ah, “He overruleth best!”—Ay! ay! 


Coming !—Come !—that foremost man 
Shouts as only true heart may, 
“ Ship on fire !”—“ You will”—“ You can” — 
“Near us, for the rescne, stay ?” 
Almost as the words began, 
Answering words are on their way,—“ Ay! ay!” 
“ Ay! ay!”—words of little worth 
But as imaging the soul. ‘ 
See! the boats are struggling forth !— 
Marvel! how they pitch and roll 
On the dark wave, through the froth !— 
God can bring them safe and whole.—Ay! ay! 


“ Tfave a care, men! have a care !— 
Steady, steady, to the stern: 
Now, my brave hearts, handy there,— 
See, the deck begins to burn! 
Child and woman, soft and fair, 
Go—thank God: Be quick—return.”—-Ay! ay! 


Blinding smoke all dim and red,— 
Writhing flakes of lurid flame,— 
Decks that scorch the hasty tread,— 
Shuddering sounds, as if they came 
Wailing from a tortured bed,— 
“ Boatswain, call each man by name!”—Ay! ay! 
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Strong, sad men, one by one, 
At the voice which all obey, 
Silently, till all are gone, 
Fill the boats, and pass away, 
And the captain stands alone ;— 
Has he not done well to-day}—Ay! ay! 


Oh, that boat-load !—anxious eyes, 
Hearts, where painful throbbings swell, 
Watch and wait, with ‘sympathies 
Far too deep for tongue to tell; 
All ‘suppressed are words and cries,— 
Surely it will all go well!—Ay! ay! 


All is well! that man so true 
Stands upon the stranger's deck, 
And a thrilling pulse runs through 
Those glad hearts, which none may check, 
Listen to the wild halloo! 
Rainbow joy, in fortune’s wreck.—Ay! ay! 


Pah !—a rush of smothered light ' 
Bursts the staggering ship asunder,— 
Lightning flashes, fierce and bright,— 
Blasting sounds, as if of thunder,— 
Dread Destruction wins the fight, 
Round about, above, and under!—Ay! ay! 


Come away! we may not stay ; 
All is done that man can do: 
Let us take our onward way, 
Life has claims and duties new: 
God is a strong help and stay ; 
He can guide all sorrow through.—Ay! ay! 


Thanks unceasing! thanks and praise! 
For His great “deliverance shown ; 
Let the ‘remnant of our days 
Testify what He has done: 
‘Marvellous His loving ways! 
Merciful, as we have known!—Ay! ay! 
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And so the good ship Merchantman sailed on, 
With double freight of life, and God’s kind care, 
Till at the Cape, the rescued voyagers left 

To other kindness of the dwellers there, 


She spread her sails again, and went her way. 


Line 6, Is yet, to be connected with 
“without or fear or danger,” &c. (lin> 
7).—The while, during the time. 
“While” is a noun, in the objective case, 
governed by & preposition understood. 

7. The white cliffs, the southern 
coast of England, which consists to a 
large extent of chalk cliffs. 

10 ‘Fire! fire!” Suddenly the 
alarm of fire is sounded, when all 
seemed to ba safe and well. 

11. Scorching smoke, &c. The 
first four lines of this stanza describe 
the chief features of the conflagration, 
without regard to grammatical regular- 
ity Each line is, as it were, an inter- 
jection. The nouns “smoke,” ‘‘ blast,” 
‘‘ presentment,” “fear,” and ‘‘ despair ” 
may be taken as nominatives to some 
verb understood,—such as, were there. 

16. “Ay, ay!” the answer of the 
steersman, 

18. Helped, qualifies “‘ women ” 

19. Mustered, qualifies ‘‘ crew.” 

28. The boats, the life-boats, swung 
over the sides of the ship.—Clear 
away, lower the boats and set them 
clear of the ship 

86. Nothing to be seen, no sign of 
help in any quarter. 

40, Would He, He can intervene. 
He can intervene if He will. 

47, Abeam, on the beam; towards 
the side of the ship. 

50. Foreyard, the yard (or pole on 
which the sail is stretched) of the fore- 
mast. 


con+cen-tr&t-ed, absorbed. 
daunts, dismays. 

dediv-er- ~ance, salvation. 
ec“sta-sy, rapture, 
fan“ta-sy, vision. 
glit-ter-ing, sparkling. 
in-ter-vene’ » interpose. 
leeward, ‘the sheltered side. 
mar“vel-lous, wonderful, 
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62. The sun-line track, a course 
as straight as a sunbeam? 

56. The smoky pall, a metaphor; 
the cloud of smoke enveloping the ship 
is spoken of as if it were a pall, or the 
covering of a coffin. 

56. Firm of foot, firm as to, or with 
reference to, the foot. 

61, Allin vain, &c. Supply is. 

71. It,—namely, the cry. 

72. Up from prostrate misery. 
The grammatical construction is ob- 
scure. ‘The meaning is, ‘‘ Their hearts 
or their spirits rise up from prostrate 
misery.” 

85. Born of hope and hopeless- 
ness. The “ throbbing cry ” is the result 
of the terrible conflict of hope with de- 
spair. . 

89. Strange and heartless were 
it less. If it (“‘feeling’s wild variety”) 
were less, it would be strange and 
heartless. 

103. But as, except in as far as they 
image or reflect the soul. 

116, Scorch the hasty tread, burn 
the feet even of those who run quickly 
over them 

119. Boatswain. Pronounced bo’sn. 
The ship’s officer who summons the 
men to their posts. 

142, Dread Destruction. An ex- 
ample of personification. 

158, The Cape—of Good Hope.— 
The rescued voyagers left. An 
absolute phrase. ‘‘The rescued voya- 
gers having been left.” 


mus-tered, assermbled. 
pre-sent-ment, foreboding. 
pros-trate, abject, lying low. 
rem-nant, residue. 
stalwart, powerful, 
sul-phur-ous, stifling. 
sup-pressed’, restrained. 
sym-pa-thies, fellow-feelings. 
wind-ward, the exposed side. 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 
(J. G. Warrrier.—See Appendiz.) i 


(During the American Civil War an old woman shows the flag of the Union 
at her attic window, in defiance of the Confederates under Stonewall Jackson. 
Jackson respects her courage and her loyalty.] 

‘Up from the meadows, rich with corn, 
Clear from the cool September morn, 
The ‘clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


Round about them ‘orchards sweep, 

Apple and peach tree fruited deep ; 

Fair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the ’famished rebel ve de. 8 


On that pleasant morn of the early fall, 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, 
Over the mountains winding down, 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town, 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags with their silver bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind ;—the sun 

Of noon looked down and saw not one! 16 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten; 
Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down. 


In her ‘attic window the staff she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, 

Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 24 


Under his ‘slouch-hat left and right 

He ‘glanced: the old flag met his sight. 
“ Halt!"—the dust-brown ranks stood fast; 
“Fire !”—out blazed the rifle blast. 
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It ‘shivered the window, pane and sash ; 
it rent the banner with seam and gash. 
Quick as it fell from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara ‘snatched the silken scarf. 


She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 

“ Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 

The nobler nature within him ‘stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word. 


“ Who touches a hair of yon gray head, 
Dies like a dog. March on!” he said. 
All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet. 


All day long the free flag * tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host; 
Ever its torn folds rose and fell 

On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 
Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 

And the rebel rides on his raid no more. 


Honour to her! and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier! 
Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, 

Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 


Peace and order and beauty, draw 
Round thy ‘symbol of light and law, 
And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below, in Frederick town! 
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Line 8. Frederick, a town in Mary- 
land, 40 miles west of Baltimore. It is 
not far from the Blue Ridge, a branch 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and is 
therefore said to be “‘ green-walled by 
the hills,” surrounded by the hills as 
by a natural wall, 

6. Fruited deep, with a heavy crop 
of fruit. 

8. Rebel horde, the Southern or 
Confederate army; so called because 
they rebelled against the United States’ 
Government. 

9. The early fall, the beginning of 
autumn. Lee’s first invasion of Mary- 
land took place early in September 
1862. 

10. Lee, General Robert, a native of 
Virginia, commander-in-chief of the 
Confederate army. His father, Henry 
Lee, was a distinguished American 
general in the War of Independence 
(1775-88). Lee’s defence of Richmond, 
(1862-64), though he had to surrender to 
Grant, entitles him to rank among the 
greatest of modern generals. 

12. Horse and foot. <A phrase 
adverbial to ‘ marched.” 


at-tic, top story; garret. 
clus-tered, in & group. 
fam‘ished, hungry; starving. 
glanced, looked quickly. 
or-chards, fruit gardens. 
shiv-ered, broke in pieces, 
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13. Forty flags, &c. The fiag of the 
Union, having white stars on a blue 
ground in the upper corner next the 
staff, and red and white bars in tht 
body of the flag. 

24, Btonewall Jackson. Thomas 
Jackson, also a Virginian, one of the 
bravest of Lee’s generals, born 1826. 
He was called ‘‘Stonewall” from a 
saying at the battle of Bull Run, that 
his brigade ‘“‘ would stand like a stone 
wa. After the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, May 2, 1868, he was fired on 
by his own men by mistake, and died 
a week afterwards. 

42, Dies like a dog. Jackson was 
remarkable for the combination in his 
character of piety and severity. He 
taught a Sunday class of negro children ; 
yet he caused his negroes, male and 
female, to be flogged as often as he 
deemed needful, The nominative to 
“dies” is either he understood, as 
antecedent to “who,” or the whole 
clause—‘‘Who touches a hair of yon 
gray head.” 

58. Symbol of light and law, the 
flag of the Union. 


slouch-hat, hat with a broad brim. 

snatched, picked up quickly. 

stirred, moved; awoke; 
alive, 

symbol, sign; token. 

tossed, waved. 


became 


LADY CLARE. 


(ALFRED TENNYSON.—See Appendix. ) 


[This is a genuine Ballad—a simple story in verse, with dialogue, 


The points 


to be noted are, Lady Clare’s honesty and self-sacrifice, when she discovered her 
humble birth, and the wrong she had done her cousin; and Lord Ronald’s con- 
stancy, showing that he had not loved Lady Clare for her lands, but for heragif, . 
The sudden awakening of the filial instinct in the daughter is also very towel 


ing.] 


Ags, 
* ar 


Ir was the time when lilies blow, : 


ae 


And clouds are highest up in air, 
Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 


To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 


LADY CLARE, 61 


I trow they did not part in ‘scorn; 
Lovers long ‘betrothed were they: 
They two shall wed the morrow morn; 
God’s blessing on the day! 8 


“ He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ;— 
He loves me for my own true worth, — 
And that is well,” said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse; 
Said, “ Who was this that went from thee ?”— 
“Tt was my cousin,” said Lady Clare; 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” p<" 16 


“Q God be thanked !” said Alice the nurse, 
“ That all comes round so just and fair ;— 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And you are not the Lady Clare.” 


‘eAre ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse,” 
Said Lady Clare, “ that ye speak so wild ?”— 
‘* As God's above,” said Alice the nurse, 
**T speak the truth—you are my child. 24 


“The old earl’s daughter died at my breast— 
I speak the truth as I live by bread! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 
And put my child in her stead.” 


“ Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother,” she said, “if this be true, 
To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due.” 32 


“ Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
* But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's 
When you are man and wife.” 


LADY CLARE, 


“Tf I’m a beggar born,” she said, 
“T will speak out, for I dare not lie ;— 
Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the ‘diamond ‘necklace by !” 


“ Nay now, my child,” said Alice the nurse, 
‘“‘ But keep the secret all ye can.”— 
She shid, “‘ Not so; but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” 


“Nay now, what faith ?” said Alice the nurse; 
“The man will ‘cleave unto his right.”— 

“* And he shall have it,” the lady replied, 
“Though I should die to-night !” 


“ Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 
Alas, my child, I sinned for thee.”— 
“() mother, mother, mother !” she said, 
“So strange it seems to me. 


“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, . 


My mother dear, if this be so; 
And lay your hand upon my head, 
And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 


She clad herself in a russet gown— 
She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a single rose in her hair. 


The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leaped up from where she lay, 

Dropped her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And followed her all the way. 


Down stepped Lord Ronald from his tower: 

“O Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you dressed like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ?” 


48 
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LADY CLARE. 


63 


“Tf I come dressed like a village maid, 
I am but as my ‘fortunes are ;— 
I am a beggar born,” she said, 
“ And not the Lady Clare.” 72 


“ Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald, 
“For I am yours in word and deed ;— 
Play me no tricks,” said Lord Ronald ; 
“ Your ‘riddle is hard to read.” 


Oh, and ‘proudly stood she up! 
Her heart within her did not fail: 
She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 


And told him all her nurse’s tale. 


He laughed a laugh of *merry scorn ; 
He turned and kissed her where she stood: 
“Tf you are not the ‘heiress born, 
And I,” said he, “ the next of blood— 


“If you are not the heiress born, 
And I,” said he, “ the lawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 


And you shall still be Lady Clare!” 


Line 1. It was the time. Accent 
on “it,” not on “ was.”—When lilies 
plow. Spring. 

5. I trow they did not part in 
acorn. This is the poet's way of tell- 
ing us that the lovers had parted be- 
fore Alice the nurse came in and told 
her story. ‘I trow” is, I trust, I be- 
lieve. True, trust, trow, and troth are 
all from the same root,—a Gothic word 
mes sure, reliable, 

16. Weds with me. Notice the 
precise use of the word wed in this 
‘Beem as applied to the joint act of the 

‘@ persons concerned. “‘ They two 
hall wed the morrow morn ;” “ He weds 
‘128th me.” A wed is literally a pledge, 
and wedding is an exchange of pledges, 
a mutual plighting of troth. 

wi. Are ye. Ye is often used col- 
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loquially—that is, in common conver- 
sation—for you, with a singular mean- 
ing, a8 in “How d’ye do?” This form 
of expression has probably arisen from 
the corruption of you by rapid pro- 
nunciation. 

57. Russet gown, a dress of a red- 
dish-brown colour, but also with the 
idea of coarseness: “‘ dressed like a vil- 
lage maid” (line 67). 

59. By dale....and by down, by 
valley and by hill, Down is the Old 
Eng. din, a hill. It is used as a proper 
name in the North and the Sonth 
Downs, hills in the south of England. 

61. The lily-white doe. followed 
her all the way. This suggests the 
attachment of the doe to Lady Clare ; 
yet. she had made up her mind to re- 
turn his present to Lord Ronald. 


64 TO A SKY-LARK. 


86. And I. Supply be or am. speaker (Lord Ronald) expresses his 

88. You shall. Observe the change own wish and determination. For this 
from will to shall: ““We two witil.... purpose will is used in the first person 
and you shall.” In both cases the (we), and shali in the second (you). 


be-trothed’, engaged; pledged. merry, jovial, 
cleave, adhere; hold. neck“lace, string of gems. 
di-a-mond, precious stone. proud-ly, nobly. 
for-tunes, fate. riddle, puzzle. 

a female heir. 8cOTrn, contempt. 


TO A SKY-LARK. 
(Percy ByssHe SHELLEY.—See Appendix.) 


(The poet envies the sky-lark its unrivalled wealth of song—its power at once 
to soar and to sing; which seemed to him a fit emblem of his own upward striving 
after love and beauty, It has no care to depress it; no fear to hamper it. It 
sings, too, from the mere love of singing, and from the joy that fills its heart. 
Its skill would be more to the poet than all artificial music or all treasures of 
learning. If he had but half of the bird’s genuine gladness, he would entrance 
the world as he is entranced by the sky-lark.} 

Hatt to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 


In ‘profuse strains of *unpremeditated art. 


Higher still, and higher, 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest. 10 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight; — 20 
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Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose ‘intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud ; 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud : 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 30 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee ? 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of ‘melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
° Tull the world is wrought 
To ‘sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 40 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overfiows her bower. 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew 
Scattering ‘unbeholden 
Its ‘aérial hue 49 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 


° Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflowered, 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-wingéd thieves. 
5 


66 TO A SEY-LARK. 


Sound of *vertial showers 
On the twinkling grass, — 
Rain-awakened flowers— ‘ 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 60 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


Chorus ‘hymeneal, 
Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty ‘vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 70 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain? ' 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain ? 


With thy clear keen *joyance 
*Languor cannot be; 
Shadow of ‘annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love's sad satiety. 80 


Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not: 
Our ‘sincerest laughter 
With some pain is ‘fraught ; | 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 90 


TO A SKY-LARK. 
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Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 


Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 


Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 


100 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 


Line 3. That, relative pronoun, its 
correlative or antecedent being “thou” 
in line 2. 

9. The blue deep, the sky. 

10. And Binging still, &c. Com- 
pare with the line in Hogg’s Sky-lark: 


“* Musical cherub, soar, 


15. An unbodied joy, a joy escaped 
from, and no longer encumbered with, 
the body. 

22, That silver sphere, &c., the 
moon, whose light pales as the dawn 
advances. 

36. Like a poet. Supply Thos 
art, to complete the sense. This and 
the three following verses are answers 
to the question, ‘‘What is most like 
thee?” in line 32, 

55. These heavy-wingéd thieves, 
~namely, the winds, laden with the 


omen 


a-d-ri-al, air-like; unreal. 

, trouble ; care. 
fraught, laden. 

marriage. 
as vouos, strong; powerful. 
Joy-ance, delight. 
Y, faintness; listlessness. 

mal'n- A sweet song. 


luscious perfume which they have stolen 
from the rose. 

58. Rain-awakened flowers, 
flowers refreshed by rain. 

71. The fountains, the inspirers. 

100. Thy skill to poet were. Con- 


measures of delightful sound,” &c.— 
Thou scorner of the ground. The 
sky-lark ceases to sing as soon as it has 
touched the ground. 

103. Harmonious madness, wild 
and delirious song. 

104. From my lips would flow. 
Construe thus: “‘ If thou wouldst teach 
me half the gladness that thy brain 
must know, such harmonious madness 
would flow from my lips that the world 
should then listen to me as I am now 
listening ¢o you.” 


pro-fuse’, abundant. 

__.. --. -~-, most genuine. 

sym-“pa-thy, tellow-feeling. 

un-be-hold-en, unseen. 

un-pre-med-+i-tat-ed, not thought 
of beforehand. 

vaunt, boast. 

ver-nal, spring. 
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THE LAST MINSTREL. 
(Siz Water Scorr.—See Appendix.) : 


{These verses form the introduction to Scott’s poem, The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, a story of Border chivalry. They allude to the low repute into which 
the calling of the minstrel had fallen. They describe the kind reception of the 
old minstrel at Newark Castle, and the gathering of the household in the great 
hall to hear him recite his story.) 


THE way was long, the wind was cold, 

The Minstrel was ‘infirm and old; 

His withered cheek, and ‘tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he 

Who sung of Border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day ! their date was fled,— 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 10 
And he, ‘neglected and ‘oppressed, 

Wished to be with them and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, ‘ 
He ‘carolled, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

The ‘unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 
A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne ; 20 
The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door ; 
And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 


He passed where Newark’s stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower: 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye— 
No humbler resting-place was nigh. 30 


THE DAST MINSTREL. 69 


With hesitating step, at last, 

The ‘embattled *portal arch he passed, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war; 

But never closed the iron door, 

Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the ‘menials tell 

That they should tend the old man well: 40 
Fer she had known ‘adversity, 

Though born in such a high degree ;— 
In pride of power, in beauty’s bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth’s bloody tomb! 


When kindness had his wants supplied, 
And the old man was gratified, 
Began to rise his minstrel pride: 
And he began to talk anon, 
Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone ; 
And of Earl Walter,—rest him, God‘ 50 
A braver ne’er to battle rode; 
And how full many a tale he knew 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch : 
And, would the noble Duchess ‘deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain, 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the *sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear, 
He could make music to her ear. 


The humble boon was soon obtained ; 60 
The aged Minstrel ‘audience gained. 
But, when he reached the room of state, 
‘Where she, with all her ladies, sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied : 
For, when to tune his harp he tried, 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks ‘security to please ; 
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And scenes, long past, of joy and pam, 

Came “wildering o'er his aged brain— 

He tried to tune his harp im vain. 70, 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time, 

Till every string’s according glee 

Was blended into “harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full ‘fain 

He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village ‘churls, - 

But for high dames and mighty earls; 

He played it to King Charles the Good, 80 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made, 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face and smiled; , 

And lightened up his faded eye 

With all a poet’s ‘ecstasy! 90 

In varying ‘cadence, soft or strong, 

He swept the sounding chords along: 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his. wants, were all forgot : 

Cold ‘diffidence, and age’s frost, 

Tn the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank, in faithless memory void, 

The poet’s glowing thought supplied ; 

And, while his heart ‘responsive rung, 

"Twas thus the Largest MINSTREL sung. 100 

Line 8, Border chévalry, the brave 22. Acrime. By an Act passed in 
deeds of the men of the Scottish and 18597, wandering minstrels were classed 
English Border-land,celebratedin pepu- with ‘rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
lar ballads. beggars,” and were liable to punish- 
18, Prancing palfrey. Anexample ment as able-bodied persons who re- 

of head rhyme or alliteration, both. fused to Isbour. 


words beginning with P. A “prancing 27. Newark’s stately tower. 
palfrey” is a spirited little horse. Now a rain, on the right bank of the 
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Yarrow, a mile or two above Selkirk, 
It was built by James Il, and was 
called the New Wark (work, fortress) 
te distinguish it from an older pile near 
it, built by Alexander III., and called 
the Auld Wark, The stately ruin 
stands in the midst of a richly wooded 
amphitheatre :— 


“ Rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a ruin hoary ! 
The shattered front of Newark’s 
towers, 
Renowned in Border story ” 
Warvsworra: Yarrow Visited. 


33, Ponderous grate, the heavy 
portcullis, a grating made of crossed 
bars of iron, or of wooden beams pointed 
with iron, hung over the gateway of a 
castle, and drooped in side-grooves. 

35. But never closed the iron 
door. But the iron door never closed. 

37. The Ducheas, Anne, Duchess of 
Buccleuch and Monmouth, widow of the 
Duke of Monmouth beheaded in 1685, 
Newark was bequeathed to her as her 
residence. 

48 Anon, presently. From Old 
English on an, in one; that is, In one 
instant. ® 

49. Earl Francis, Francis Scott, 
Earl of Buccleuch, father of the Duchess. 

50. Earl Walter, Walter Scott, Earl 
of Buccleuch, grandfather of the 
Duchess. 

54. Would the noble Duchess 
deign. The construction of this sen- 


ad-ver-si-ty, distress ; misfortune. 
au-di-ence, a hearing. 
ca“dence, falling of the voice; inflec- 
car-olled, sang. [tion. 
churls, rustics; boors. 
deign, condescend ; be gracious. 
dif-fi-dence, want of reliance on self; 
hesitation. 
“BY, excessive joy; rapture. 
em-bat-tled, crowned with battle- 
ments, or openings for cannon. 
fain, willingly ; anxiously. 
har-mo-ny, agreement of sounds. 


71 
tence is intricate. Its separate clauses 
are: 

A. He thought, even yet, the sooth to 


speak, 

la. If the noble Duchess would deign 
to Hsten to an old man’s strain, (Ad- 
verbial clause—cendition) 

2a, That be could make mualc to 
her car, (Noun clause) 

laa. Though his hand was stiff, 
(Adverbial clause—concession) 

2aa. Though his voice was weak, 
(Adverblal clause—concession) 

Sac. If she loved the harp to hear. 
(Adverbial clause—condition.) 

The relations of the clauses may ba 
thus shown :— 

A. 


| 


| 
la. Adv. 2a. ; oun 





| | | 
laa. Adv. 2aa, Adv. 8aa. Adv. 


77. He never thought,--which he 
never thought. 

80 King Charles the Good. Charles 
I., who visited Scotland in 1633. 

g9, Lightened up his faded eye, 
i gi vo. lightened up, or glistened. 

an adjective qualifying 

Fad ” The poet’s glowing thought 
supplied each blank which was void in 
faithless memory. When he forgot a 
word or a line, he supplied one from 
his own invention. 


in-firm’, weak. 

me“ni-als, servants. 

ne-glect-ed, passed by ; overlooked. 
op-pressed’, treated cruelly. 
port-al arch, arched gateway. 

TS avonlatve, in answer; in sym- 
pathy. 

ne-cu-ri-ty, sureness; confidence. 

sooth, truth. 

tress-es, hair ; locks. 

mn-pre-medi-tat-ed, not previously 


ory pea ; extempore. 
-ing, bewildering ; perplexing. 
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‘TIS A WILD NIGHT AT SEA! 
{E11za Coox.—See Appendiz. ) 


[This poem tells a sad story of sea-faring life, realized only too often in the 
experience of the inhabitants of sea-port towns. A maiden is sitting at her 
window watching for the return of her sailor-lover from what was meant to be 
his last voyage. A fierce storm arises. One after another of the passers-by 
accosts her with the words, ‘“’Tis 8 wild night at sea.” In the morning she hears 
that her lover’s ship has been wrecked, and that he is drowned. In the depth of 
her grief she loses her reason, and the only words she can repeat thereafter are, 
“Nia a wild night at sea.” While watching a marriage procession in the church- 
yard she dies, screaming out the words that have haunted her sad life.) 

THE clouds arose in a giant shape, 
And the wind with a piercing gust— 
Dark as a murderer's mask of crape, 


And sharp as a ‘poniard-thrust. 4 


Thicker and wider the gloom stretched out, 
With a flush of angry-red ; 
Till the hissing lightning blazed about, 
And the forest bent its head. 8 


A maiden looked from a ‘lattice-pane, ‘ 
Toward where the ocean lay; 
And her gaze was fixed with earnest strain 
Qn the ‘beacon, leagues away. 12 


She knew that he who had won her soul 
Was getting close to land ; 
And she ‘clutched at every thunder roll 
With a hard, ‘convulsive hand. 16 


‘He had promised he would sail no more 
To far and fearful ‘climes; 
He had talked of a cottage on the shore, 
And the sound of wedding chimes. 20 


They had loved each other many a year, 
They had grown up side by side; 

She had ‘reckoned the days—his ship must be near— 
He was coming to claim his bride. 24. 
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An old ‘crone passed the lattice-pane,— 
“ God help us all!” ‘quoth she; 
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“Tis bad on the mountain, but worse on the ‘main,— 


Tis a wild night at sea!” 


The maiden heard, but never ‘stirred 
Her gaze from the beacon lamp; 

Her heart alone felt a ‘sepulchre-stone 
Roll up to it, heavy and damp. 


A gray-haired *mariner looked around,— 
‘‘ Here’s a wind!” cried he; 
‘May God ‘preserve the homeward bound,— 
’Tis a wild night at sea!” 


The maiden heard, yet never stirred 
Her eyes from the distant part; 

But a shadow was thrown upon the stone, 
And the stone was over her heart. 


»the lightning blades fenced fierce and long, 
The blast wings madly flew ; 

But morning came, with the skylark’s song, 
And an arch of spotless blue 


Morning came with a tale too true, 
As sad as tale could be: 


“ A homeward bound went down with her crew,” — 


“Twas a wild night at sea!” 


The maiden heard, yet never stirred, 
Nor eye, nor lip, nor brow; 

But moss had grown on the sepulchre-stone, 
And it covered a skeleton now. 


Summer and winter came and went, 
With their frosty and flowery time; 

Autumn branches *lusciously bent, 
And spring buds had their prime. 


28 


32 


36 


40 


44 


48 
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"TIS A WILD NIGHT AT SEA! 


The maiden still is in her home, 

But not a word breathes she, 
Save those that sealed her spirit *doom,— 
“Tis a wild night at sea!” 


The hedgerow thorn is out again, 
And her cheek ig as pale as the bloom; 
She bears a wound whose bleeding pain 
Can only be ‘stanched by the tomb. 


Children show her the violet bed, 

And where young doves will be; 
But they hear her say, as she boweth her head, — 
“Tis a wild night at sea!” 


She may be seen at the lattice-pane 
When the climbing moon is bright, 

With the gaze ‘distraught of a dreaming brain, 
Toward the beacon height. 


There’s not a cloud a star to shroud, ; 
The song-birds haunt the tree ; 

But she faintly sighs, as the dew-drops rise, 

“Tis a wild night at sea!” 


Golden beams of a sunny June 
The world with light are filling ; 
Till the roses fall asleep at noon, 
O’er the draught of their own distilling. 


| The maiden walks where aspen stalks 


Only move with the moth and the bee; 
But she sigheth still, with shivering chill, 
“Tis a wild night at sea!” 


Her beautiful youth has withered away, 
Sorrow has eaten the core ; 

But, weak and wan, she lingereth on 
Till the thorn is white once more. 
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There are bridal-robes at the old church porch, 
And orange-bloom so fair ; 
The merry bells say, ‘tis a wedding-day, 


And the priest has blessed the pair. 


The maiden is under the church-yard yew, 
Watching with hollow eye; 
Till the merry bells race with faster pace, 


And the bridal-robes go by. 


96. 


She dances out to the ding-dong tune, 
She laughs with raving glee; 
And Death endeth the dream in her requiem scream— 


‘Tis a wild night at sea!” 


Line 3, As & murderer’s mask of 
crape., This figure is a simile. The 
clouds are compared to a “mask of 
crape” with which a murderer covers 
his face. In next line, the wind is com- 
pared toa “‘ poniard-thrust.” Notice that 
the simile in line 8 relates to ‘“‘ clouds” 
in line 1; and the simile in line 4 to 
‘“‘wind” in line 2. 

8, The forest bent tts head. This 
isa metaphor, because no sign of com- 
parison (like or as) is used. If it had 
been said, “‘ The trees of the forest were 
bent like a head,” it would have been 
a simile. If it had been said, ‘‘The 
forest bent his head,” the figure would 
have been personification.” 

12. Away. Herean adjective, quali- 
tying ‘‘ beacon,” and meaning distant. 
~— Leagues is a noun in the objective 
case. Paraphrase the line thus: “On 
the beacon, distant by many leagues.” 

13. He who had won her soul, 
Her sailor-lover. 

21. Many @ year. An adverbial 
phrase to “loved.” It is common to 
say that ‘‘year” is governed by for 
understood; but it would be quite cor- 
rect to say that it is the objective ox- 
pressing time. 

22. Bide by side. An adverbial 
phrase to “grown.” ‘The first “side” 
is governed by with or some other prepo- 
sition understood. 

44, An arch of spotless blue, A 
bright blue sky, without a eloud. 


| 
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52. It covered a skeleton, That 
is to say, her heart was a corpse, her 
hopes were dead. 

56. Their prime. 
Pgs Y 

_ AS the bloom. Supply is pale: 
m ca " is nominative to ‘‘is” under- 
stood. 

66. Where young doves will be. 
A noun clause,—object of “ show.” 

70. The climbing moon. The moon 
between its rising in the east and its 
reaching the zenith, or fits highest point 
in the heavens. 

73. A star to shroud. Tocover or 
conceal a star. 

80. The draught of their own 
distilling. The dew-drops formed and 
gathered in the cups of the flowers. 

81. Where aspen stalks only 
move with the moth. Where the 
stillness is ao great that not even the 
quivering aspen leaf (the leaf of the 
poplar) moves until a moth or a bee 
has alighted on it. 

86. Sorrow has eaten the core. 
A metaphor, in which the maiden's life 
is spoken of as a fruit, the core of which 
has been eaten out by the canker-worm 
of sexTow. 

90. Orange-bloom. The flower 
worn by brides. 

oo Her re‘quiem scream. Her 
. death-chant, sereamed out with her last 
breath. Requiem, meaning rest, is the 
first word of « Latin bymn, 


Their time of 
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bea~con, signal-fire. main, ocean. 

climes, climates; countries. mar‘i-ner, sailor. 
clutched, selzod; grasped. pon*iard, a small dagger. 
con-vul-sive, agitated ; spasmodic. pre-serve’, keep; guard. 
crone, an old woman. ‘sven, anys. 
dis-tranght/, distracted; crazed. reck-oned, counted up. 
doom, fate; judgment. sep-ul-chre, grave. 


lat-tioe, a window formed of a net- stanched, stemmed; stopped in bleed- 
work of bars crossed diagonally. ing. 
lus“cious-ly, sweetly. stirred, removed. 


THE BURIAL OF JACOB. 
(James D, Bunns.—See Appendiz.) 


[Jacob spent the last seventeen years of his life in peace and prosperity, sur- 
rounded by his family, in the land of Goshen, in Egypt. There he died, after 
having pronounced on each of his sons a characteristic blessing. His body was 
embalmed, was carried with love and honour to Canaan, and was buried in the 
burial-place of Abraham nezr Hebron.] 


It is a solemn ‘cavalcade, and slow, 
That comes from Egypt; never had the land, 
Save when a Pharaoh died, such pomp of woe 
Beheld; never was bier by such a band 
Of princely mourners followed, and the grand 
Gloom of that strange funereal ‘armament 
Saddened the wondering cities as it went. 7 


In Goshen he had died, that region fair 
Which stretches east from Nilus to the wave 
Of the great Gulf; and since he could not bear 
To lay his ashes in an ‘alien grave, 
He charged his sons to bear them to the cave 
‘Where rested all his kin, that from life’s cares 
And weariness his dust might rest with theirs. 14 


So when the best embalmers for the bier 
Had dressed him,—in the ‘pungent nitre laid 
The body, and with galbanum, and myrrh, 
And cedar-oil, a costly unguent made, 
And in a spikenard-dripping shroud ‘arrayed 
The limbs ne’er ‘delicately clad till now,— 
The Twelve assembled to fulfil their vow. 21 
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For seventy days through Egypt ran the cry 
Of woe, for Joseph wept; and now there came 

Along with him the rank and chivalry 
Of Pharach’s court,—the flower of Egypt’s fame ;— 
High captains, chief estates, and lords of name, 

The prince, the priest, the warrior, and the sage, 

Made haste to join in that sad ‘pilgrimage. 28 


By the green borders of the reedy Nile, 
Where wades the ibis, and the lotus droops, 
The arméd horsemen ride in glittering file 
To Goshen, ‘swarthy chieftains with their troops 
Of vassals from the Thebaid, gathering groups 
Of pilgrims from the ‘populous towns, whose vast 
And massy piles loomed o’er them as they passed. 35 


The hoary elders in their robes of state 
Were there, and ‘sceptred judges; and the sight 

Of their ‘pavilions pitched without the gate 
Was pleasant: chariots with their trappings bright 
gtood round,—till all were met, and every rite 

Was paid ;—then at a signal the array 

Moved with a heavy ‘splendour on its way. 42 


Its very gloom was gorgeous; and the sound 
Of brazen chariots, and the measured feet 
Of stately pacing steeds upon the ground, 
Seemed, by its dead and dull ‘monotonous beat 
A burden to that march of sorrow meet: 
With music Pharaoh’s ‘minstrels would have come 
Had Joseph wished—’twas better they were dumb. 49 


In a long line the sable draperies waved 
Far backward from the bier,—and as they go, 
' The people of the cities he had saved 
Look from their walls, afflicted with his woe, 
And watch the ‘pageant as it winds below,— 
And prayers arose for him, and tears were shed, 
And blessings called from Heaven upon his head. 56 
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They pasa by many a town then famed or feared, 
But quite forgotten now ; and over ground 
Then waste, on which in after time were reared 
Cities whose names were of ‘familiar sound 
For centuries,—Bubastus, and renowned 
Pelusium, whose glories in decay 
Gorged the lean desert with a splendid prey. 63 


Now in their eastward march the waste ‘expands 
In front, and, faring wearily, they reach 

That dread Serbonian lake amid the sands: 
Oh, many are the bones which yet shall bleach 
Among the rushes of that deadly beach,— 

Many the warriors who shall find a grave 

In the false shallows of that ‘perilous wave! 70 


For many a dreary league the ‘treacherous swamp 
Still lengthens on the left: the loose-blown sand 
Beneath their steps, the vapours breathing damp 
From the green marsh, annoy the straggling band ; 
But Joseph’s thoughts none there may understand,— 
His mind recalls the time when through this wild 
The merchants bore the unresisting child. 77 


The way that then was watered with his tears 
Is wet with them again: the tender thought 
Of his fond father and his boyish years 
Before his eye the hills of Canaan brought,— 
He saw his childhood’s tents, and many a spot 
Where oft, at eve, a ‘visionary boy, 
He wandered on in innocence and joy. 84 
+ ¥ + 
Now Jacob rests where all his kindred are,— 
The exile from the land in which of old 
His fathers lived and died, he comes from far +. 
To mix his ashes with their mortal mould. 
There where he stood with Esau, in the cold 
Dim passage of the vault, with holy trust 
His sons lay down the ‘venerable dust. 91 
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They laid him close by Leah, where she sleeps 
' Far from her Syrian home, and never knows ' 
That Reuben kneels beside her feet and weeps, 
Nor glance of kindly ‘recognition throws 
Upon her stately sons from that repose ; 
His Rachel rests far-sundered from his side, 


Upon the way to Bethlehem, where she died. 
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Sleep on, O weary saint! thy bed is blessed ; 
Thou, with the pilgrim-staff of faith, hast passed 
Another Jordan, into endless rest : 
Well may they sleep who can ‘serenely cast 
A look behind, while darkness closes fast 
Upon their path, and breathe thy parting word,— 


“ For thy Salvation I have waited, Lord !” 


Line 7. The wondering cities, 
the cities through which the body was 
carried on its way from Goshen to 
Hebron. 

8 Goshen, the tract of fertile 
country in the north-east of Egypt, 
occupied by the Israelites from the 
time of Jacgb to that of Moses. 

12, The cave. Abraham purchased 
from Ephron the Hittite the field and 
cave of Machpelah, near Hebron, for 
400 shekels of silver. (Gen. xxiii. 9-16.) 

13. Where rested all his kin. 
An adjective clause to ‘“‘ cave.” 
‘* Where” == in which. 

15. The best embalmers, the 
persons most skilled in the art of pre- 
serving the bodies of the dead, for 
which the Egyptians were famous. 
The entrails were removed; spices and 
preservative drugs were placed in the 
body; it was anointed with oil of cedar, 
myrrh, and cinnamon for about thirty 
days, and was then placed in nitre for 
forty days. It was thus preserved from 
decay, and it retained a life-like ap- 
pearance. 

18.+A costly unguent, a mixture 
of, oil and costly drugs, with which to 
‘anoint the body. Galbanum was the 
gum of a plant grown in Arabia and 
Syria. It was one of the ingredients 
in the incense burned at the golden 
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21. The Twelve, the sons of Jacob, 
the twelve patriarchs. The twelve 
tribes did not exactly correspond with 
them, There was no tribe of Joseph, 
and the tribe of Levi’ was scattered 
among the others. The places of these 
two were taken by Ephraim and Manas- 
seh, the sons of Joseph. * 

30. Ibis, a tall wading-bird, with a 
long bill, held in great reverence by 
the ancient Egyptians. — Lo’tua, an 
Egyptian plant resembling the water- 
lily. 
33. The The’bald, a district of Up- 
per Egypt, of which Thebes was the 
capital. (See Note to Passage of the 
Red Sea, p. 83, line 4.) 

47. A burden, &c. A burden meet, 
or becoming, to that march of sorrow. 

49, Had Joseph wished. An ad- 
verbial clause of condition = if Joseph 
had wished. 
| 50. Waved..go. Note the change’ 
of tense from past to present. The 
past tense is resumed again in “ arose,” 
line 55. 

61. Bubas/tus, the Pi-beseth of 
Scripture (Ezek. xxx. 17), and the 
modern Tel Basta, a famous city on 
the eastern branch of the Nile. It was 
named after the goddess Bubastis, 
whose temple was there. 

62 Pelu’sium, the Sin of Scripture 


altar in the Holy Place. (Ex. xxx. 84.) (Ezek. xxx. 15), and the modern Tineh, 
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a fortified city on the eastern branch of 
the Nile, called after the town, the 
Péusian mouth. Its name, “ the 
strength of Egypt,” is significant of its 
importance as the key of Egypt on the 
eastern side. 

65. Faring, going. (See Passage of 
the Red Sea, p. 83, lne 47, and Note.) 

66. That dread Serbo’nian lake, 
Lake Sirbo'nis, near the Mediterranean 
coast, about 380 miles north-east of 
Pelusium. Near it a Persian army 
was almost entirely destroyed by pesti- 
lential vapours in 850 3.c, Milton 
calls it 

“That Serbonian bog 
"Twixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 
Paradise Lost, ii, 592. 
77. The merchants, the “ Midi- 


_. _-—, foreign. 

ar‘ma-ment, a body of soldiers. 

ar-rayed’, dreused': decked. 

caval-cade, a procession of persons 
on horseback. 

del“i-cate-ly, finely ; daintily. 

ex-pands’, spreads. 

fa-mil-tar, well known. 

min“atrels, musicians, 

mo-not-o-nous, same; tiresome. 

pa‘geant, procession. 

pa-vil“ions, tents. 
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anite merchantmen” to whom Joseph 
had been sold by his brethren, and by 
whom he was carried into Egypt (Gen. 
xxxvii. 28). 

88, Mortal mould, perishing clay. 

92, Le’‘ah, Jacob's first wife, and 
the elder sister of Ra'chel. ‘‘ Her 
Syrian home” means the home of her 
father La’ban, in Mesopotamia. 

97. Ra/chel, Jacob's second and 
best-loved wife, the mother of Joseph 
and Benjamin. Her tomb, a short 
distance north of Bethlehem, is shown 
to this day. 

100. With the pilgrim-staff of 
faith. Referring to Gen. xxxii. 10: 
‘With my staff I passed over this Jor- 
dan; and now I am become two bands.” 

101, Another Jor’dan, that is, 
death. . 


pert il-ous, dangerous. 

pil “age, journey. 
popsu-lous, containing many people. 
pungent, sharp. 

rec-og-ni-tion, knowledge. 
acep-tred, bearing sceptres. 
se-rene-ly, calmly. 

~e = , grandeur ; show. 
swarth-y, dark-skinned. 
treach“er-ous, deceitful; faithless. 
ven-er-a-ble, worthy of reverence. 
vis“lon-a-ry, dreamy. 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 
(BisHor Hesrer.—See Appendia.) 
{This poem describes the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, and 


the destruction of the Egyptian host which attempted to follow them. 


‘The 


children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground; and the 


waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left.. 


.. And the 


waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, and all the host of 
Pharaoh that came into the sea after them; there remained not so much as one 


of them.”——Ex. xiv, 22, 28.} 


"Min blazing helms, and ‘bucklers rough with gold, 

Saw ye how swift the scythéd chariots rolled ? 

Lo, these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 

Old Thebes hath poured through all her hundred gates, 
Mother of armies! How the emeralds glowed, 

Where, flushed with power and ‘vengeance, Pharaoh rode ! 
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Why swell these shouts that rend the desert’s gloom ? 

Whom come ye forth to combat /—warriors, whom ? 

These fiocks and herds—this faint and weary train, 

Red from the scourge, and recent from the chain? 10 

God of the poor, the poor and friendless save! 

Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave! 

North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 

The circling horns of Egypt’s ‘chivalry. 

On earth’s last ‘margin throng the weeping train ; 

Their cloudy guide moves on :—“ And must we swim the 
main ?” 

"Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 

Nor bathed a fetlock in the "nauseous flood. 

He comes—their leader comes! The man of God 

O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 20 

And onward treads. The circling waves retreat, 

In hoarse, dee{@ourmurs, from his holy feet; 

And the chased surges, inly rolling, show 

The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 


With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
Down, down they pass—a steep and slippery dell : 
Around them rise, in ‘pristine ‘chaos hurled, 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 
And caves, the sea-calves’ low-roofed haunt, are seen. 30 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread ; 
The *beetling waters storm above their head ; 
While far behind retires the sinking day 
And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 


Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless, came the night : 
Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch of God. 
Its ‘meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 
On the long mirror of the rosy wave ; 40 
While its blest beams a sunlight heat supply, 
oO every cheek, and dance in every eye ;— 
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To them alone—for Mizraim’s wizard train 

Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain ; 

Clouds Heaped on clouds their struggling sight confine, 

And tenfold darkness broods above their line. 

Yet on they fare, by ‘reckless vengeance Jed, 

And range ‘unconscious through the ocean’s bed; 

Till, midway now, that strange and fiery Form 

Showed His dread visage lightening through the storm ; 50 

With withering splendour blasted all their might, 

And brake their chariot wheels, and marred their coursers’ 
flight. 

“Fly, Mizraim, fly,!” The ‘ravenous floods they see; 

And, fiercer than the floods, the Deity ! 

“Fly, Mizraim, fly!” From Edom’s coral] strand. 

Again the prophet stretched his dreadful wand. 

With one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 

And all is waves—a dark and lonely @ep ! 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs passed, 


As mortal wailing swelled the nightly blast ; 60 
And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. ‘ 


Oh! welcome came the morn, where Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by the avenging flood! 
Oh! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zéan’s pride below! 
The mangled limbs of men—the broken car— 
A few sad relics of a nation’s war ;— 
Alas, how few! Then, soft as Elim’s well, 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 70 
And he, whose hardened heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage and the oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by hope’s new beams subdued, 
In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude, 
Till, kindling into warmer zeal, around 
The virgin timbre] waked its silver sound ; 
And in fierce joy, no more by doubt ‘suppressed, 
The struggling spirit throbbed in Miriam’s breast. 
She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 
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The dark ‘transparence of her ‘lucid eye, 
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Poured on the winds of heaven her wild sweet harmony. 
“Where now,” she sang, “the tall Egyptian spear ? 

On’s sun-like shield, and Zéan’s chariot, where {— 
Above their ranks the ‘whelming waters spread! 

Shout, Israel, for the Lord hath triumphéd !” 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, | 

From tribe to tribe the ‘martial thunder rang, 

And loud and far their stormy chorus spread— 


“Shout Israel, for the Lord hath triumphéd !” 


Line 2. Scythéd chariots. The 
war-chariots of the Egyptians and of 
the Persians had frequently hooks or 
scythes projecting from the axles. Their 
purpose was to prevent an enemy from 
going near the chariot and attacking 
its occupant. 

8. Lords. Objective in agreement 
with ‘‘ whom.” 

4, Old Thebes. Thebes, probably 
the most ancient city of Egypt, and the 
residence of the Egyptian kings in very 
early times, atood on both sides of the 
Nile, nearly 500 miles above its mouth. 
It was long the capital of the The’bais 
in Upper Egypt. Its site is now marked 
by the magnificent ruing of the temples 
of Karnak and Luksor. There was an- 
other Thebes, capital of Boso’tia, and 
one of the most famous cities of an- 
cient Greece. 

9. These flocks and herds, namely, 
of the Israelites. The poet ridicules 
the idea of the armed host going forth 
against innocent flocksand herds. The 
Israelites were not armed, and were 
therefore as powerless as their flocks. 
** Flocks,” “herds,” and “train” are 
objectives after “combat” underatood : 
“ Have ye come forth to combat these 
flocks and herds, this faint and weary 
train?” 

10. Recent from the chain, but 
lately escaped from bondage, and there- 
fore weak and unfit to contend with 
armed men. 

16. The main, the sea; properly ap- 
plied only to the ocean, or great sea. 
Compare mainland, the principal or 
larger land, 
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19. Their leader, Moses.' 

2. His mighty rod. Moses is 
poetically represented as a magician 
stretching forth his wonder-working 
wand. Thesimple statementis, ""Moaea 
stretched out his hand over the sea” 
(Ex. xiv. 21). 

23. Chased surges, the waves driven 
back by the “strong east wind” (Ex. 
xiv. 21). 

34. Edom’s hills, the hills of Edom, 
or Idumea, the mountainous region 
between the Red Sea and the Dead Sea. 
The tops of these hills would recelve 
the last rays of the setting sun—‘‘ the 
sinking day”—as the Israelites ap- 
proached them in the evening. 

38, The brandighed torch of God, 
the ‘‘ pillar of fire by night” in which 
the Lord went before the Israelites. 
When they fled from the Egyptians, 
the pillar “‘ removed and went behind 
them,” and stood between them and 
their pursuers (Ex xiv. 19, 20). 

41. Supply..warm, dance, Ob 
serve the change from the past tense— 
“gave”—in the first part of the sen- 
tence, to the present tense in the second. 

3. Mizraim's wizard train, the 
magi, or wise men of Egypt, which is 
called Mizraim after Mizraim, one of 
the sons of Ham (Gen, x. 6). 


‘47, Fare, go. We have the word 
in ‘‘farewell;” also in “‘fare,” the 
price of going. 

56. Dr: ful wand, same as 
“ mighty rod,” line 20. (Bee Note.) 

60. AS mortal w “As 
would be heard if imortal wailing 
swelled the nightly blast.” 
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64, Trustless wonder. Many of 
the Israelites regarded their deliverance 
with amazement, not with faith. 

66. Zéan's pride, the warriors who 
were the pride of Zoan, or Tanis, an 
ancient city of Lower Egypt. 

69. Blim's well. After they had 
left Marah, with its bitter waters, the 
Israelites encamped at Elim, ‘‘ where 
were twelve wells of water” (Exodus 
xv. 27). 

71. He, whose hardened heart, 
&c. A description of those Israelites 
who nee submitted to the Egyptian 


beet/Ling, overhanging. 
buck-lers, shields. 
sane confusion. 
chiv- ~el-ry, war horsemen. 
lu-cid, clear. 
mar’gin, border; verge. 
mar- tial, warlike. 
me-te-or, fiery; flashing. 
nau+ » disgusting. 
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slavery, and whose faith in God had 
become dead, 

78. Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron, Hers was the “virgin tim- 
brel” referred to above. See her song 
in the poem following. 

83. On’s sun-like shield. On was 
one of the oldest cities in Egypt, on the 
Nile, near the Delta. Its name means 
“light,” or “the sun;” whence its 
Greek name Heliop’olis (city of the sun). 
As‘enath, Joseph’s wife, the mother of 
Manasseh and Ephraim, was daughter 
of the priest of On (Gen. xli. 45, 50). 


pris-tine, ancient; original. 

rav-en-ous, greedy. 

reckless, careless; heedless. 

sup-pressed’, kept down. 

trans-pa-rence, clearness. 

un-con“scious, not aware of what 
they are doing. 

ven-geance, desire to return injury. 

whelm“ing, covering; destroying. 


MIRIAM’S SONG. 
(THomas Moore.—See Appendix.) 


[The poem refers to the destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea. 


“And 


-Mirfam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and alk 


the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. 


And Miriam 


answered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea” (Ex. xv. 20, 21).] 


Sounp the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 

Jehovah has ‘triumphed—His people are free ! 

Sing !—for the pride of the ‘tyrant is broken : 

' His ‘chariots, his horsemen, all ‘splendid and brave,— 
How vain was their ‘boasting !—the Lord hath but spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave ! 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 

Jehovah has triumphed—His people are free ! 8 


‘Praise to the "Conqueror ! praise to the Lord! 
His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword ! 
Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 


THE TEAR OF 
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For the Lord hath looked out from his pillar of glory, 
And all her brave thousands are ‘dashed in the tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea ! 


Jehovah has triumphed—His people are free ! 


Line 1. Timbrel, an instrument of 
music, consisting of a skin drawn over 
a circular rim or hoop, and with bells 
attached,—a tambour, or tambourine. 
—Egypt’s dark sea, the Red Sea, be- 
tween Egypt and Arabia. 

3. The tyrant, the pharaoh, or 
king, of Egypt. The word ‘‘ pharaoh” 
was originally not a proper name, but 
& common name meaning king. Thus 


boast-ing, proud talking. 
char“iots, war carriages. 
cofiquer-or, victor. 
dashed, thrown down. 


THE TEAR OF 
(THomAs Moors. 
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Pharaoh Hophra, Pharaoh WNecho, 
mean King Hophra, King Necho. 

11. Who shall return, &c. The 
meaning is, that the destruction was so 
complete that not one man survived to 
return to Egypt with the story. 

13. Pillar of glory, the pillar 
of fire by night, and of cloud by day, 
which moved before the Israelites. 
(Ex. xiv. 24.) 


praise, glory. 

splen-did, grand. 
tri-umphed, gained the victory. 

ty“rant, cruel ruler; despot. 


REPENTANCE. 
~——See Appendiz.) 


[In Eastern fables, a Peri is a female genius or fairy, supposed to be descended 


from fallen angels, and to be excluded from paradise till her penance should be 
completed. The following poem describes how a Peri won her admission into 
heaven. It is an abridgment of ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” one of three poems 
which make up Lalla Rookh, an Oriental romance. As the Peri lingers out- 
side of the gate, she is told by the angel gate-keeper that she may yet be forgiven, 
if she bring to the gate the gift most dear to Heaven. She files to earth, and is 
witness of the repentance of a wicked man. His tear proved the gift which 
opened for the Peri the gate of paradise. ‘‘ There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.”—Luke xv. 10.] 


OnE morn a Peri at the gate 

Of Eden stood, ‘disconsolate; . 

And as she listened to the springs K. wo 
Of life within, like music flowing, { COU Ties 

And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half- -open ‘portal glowing, 

She wept to think her ‘recréant race 

Should e’er have lost that glorious place ! 


agadhi x 


« How happy,” fexclaimed this child of air, 
“ Are the holy spirits who wander there, 
*Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall ! 
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Though mine are the gardens of earth and sed, 
One blossom of heaven ‘out-blooms them all !” 


The glorious angel who was keeping 
The gates of light, beheld her weeping; 
And, as he nearer drew, and listened, 
A tear within his eyelids ‘glistened.—- 
“*Nymph of a fair but erring line !” 
Gently he said, “ one hope is thine, 
Tis written in the book of fate, 20 
The Pert yet may be forgiven 
Who brings to this eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to Heaven . 
Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin ;— 
"Tis sweet to let the pardoned in !” 


Rapidly as comets run 
To the embrates of the sun, 
* Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 
And, lighted earthward by a glance 
That just then broke from morning’s eyes, a0 
Hung hovering o’er our world’s ‘expanse. , 


Over the vale of Baalbec winging, 
The Peri sees a child at play, 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 
As rosy and as wild as they; 
Chasing, with eager hands and eyes, 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies 
That ‘fluttered round the jasmine stems, 
Like wingéd flowers or flying’ gems: 
And near the boy, who, tired with play, 40 
Now nestling ’mid the roses lay, 
She saw a wearied man ‘dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a amall temple’s rustic fount 
‘Impatient fling him down to drink. 


Then swift his ndbgard brow he turned 
To the fair child, who fearless sat— 
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Though never yet hath dete burned 
Upon a brow more fierce than that— 

*Sullenly fierce—a mixture dire, 

Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire, 

In which the Peri’s eye could ae 

Dark tales of many a ‘ruthless deéd. 


Yet ‘teahauil now that man of crime 
(Aa if the balnty evening time 
Softened his spirit) looked and Jay, 
Watching the rosy infant’s play; 
Though still, whene’er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy’s, its ‘lurid glance 
Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches that have burnt all night 
‘Encounter morning’s glorious rays. 


ee 
But hark ! the ‘vesper call to prayer, 
As slow the ogb of day-light sets, 
Is rising sweetly on the air 
From Syria’s thousand minarets. —~ 
. The boy has started from the bed 
Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 
And down upon the ‘fragrant sod 
Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 
, Lisping th’ eternal name of God 
From purity’s own ‘cherub mouth ; 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like a stray babe of paradise, 
( Just lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking for its home again ! 


And how felt he, the wretched man 
"Reclining there—while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife 
That marked the dark flood of his hfe, 


Nor found one sunny resting-place, 
Nar heanaht him hack ane hranch of orace ?- 
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“ There was a time,” he said, in mild, 

Heart-humbled tones, “thou blessed child ! 

When young, and haply pure as thou, 

I looked and prayed like thee; but now—.” 

He hung his head ; each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling which had slept 

From boyhood’s hour, that instant came =-~F 90 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept—he wept ! 


And now! behold him kneeling there, 

By the child’s side in humble prayer, : 
While the same sunbeam shines upon 

The guilty and the guiltless one, 


2 And hymns of joy ‘proclaim through heaven 


The ‘triumph of a soul forgiven ! 


THE TEAR OF REPENTANCE. 8&9 


"Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they nee yet, 
There fell a light—more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star— 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek,. 
Dewed that repéntant sinner’s cheek : 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or oil beam ; | 
But well th’ enraptured Peri knew 

’T was a bright smile the angel threw 
From heaven’s gate to_hai} that tear- 
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Her harbinger of glory near! 


“Joy! joy!” she cried; “my task is done— 


The gates are passed, 


Line 18. Erring line. This refers 
to the notion that the Peri was de- 
scended from fallen angels. 

32. Baal’bec, an ancient city of 
Syria, now in ruins. Its site is 43 
miles north-west of Damascus. Its re- 
mains, which for extent are excelled in 
Syria only by those of Palmyra, include 
the ruins of three temples. 

88 Jas/mine orjessamine, a climbing 
plant, bearing sweet-smelling flowers. 

61. As torches that have burnt 
all night, &c. The lurid glance of 
the criminal, meeting the clear and in- 
nocent gaze of the child, is compared 
to the murky glare of torches in pres- 
ence of the rising sun. 

66. Minarets, lofty, slender spires, 
on Mohammedan mosques, surrounded 


cher“ub, angelic, 
dis-con-so-late, cast down: sad. 
dis-mount’, alight from a horse. 
en-coun-ter, meet. 
ex-claimed’, called out. 
Gar aaat breadth; extent 
flut-fer ed, hovered. 
t, sweet-smelling. 

gils*tened, sparkled. 

gard, wild; ghastly. 
im-pa-tient, fretful;. restless 
luérid, gloomy; dismal 
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and heaven is won !’ 


with balconies, from which an officer, 
called a muez’‘zin, simmons the people 


to a er, 

0. Kneels, with his forehead to 
the gouth. The attitude of the Mo- 
hammedans at prayer They pray 
statedly three times a day; and wher- 
ever they are at the time of prayer, 
they throw themselves on the ground, 
on knees and hands, with their faces 
turned southward. 

86. As thou. Supply, art pure. 

87. But now—. A good example of 
the correct use of the dash,—to indicate 
a broken sentence. 

109. Her harbinger of glory near. 
The tear of the penitent was the har- 
binger, or forerunner, of the Peri’s 
approaching glory. 
nymph, goddess; fairy. 
out-blooms’, excels in beauty of 

flowers. 
port-—al, gate-way. 
pro-claim’, make known; announce. 
re-clin-ing, lying, resting. 
rec-re-ant, unfaithful. 
rath“less, pitiless. 
sul-len-ly, gloomily. 
tran“quil, calm; peaceful. 
tri umph, victory. 

Vesper, evening. 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
(Lornp Byron.—See Appendiz.) ' 


{On the night of June 15, 1815, a great ball was given by the Duchess of Rich- 
mond at Brussels, and was attended by many of the officers of the allied 
armies. During the evening news arrived that Napoleon had crossed the fron- 
tier, and was marching on Brussels, The officers were privately summoned from 
the ball-room, and the armies marched before day-break. Engagements at Quatre- 
bras and Ligny were fought next day. Waterloo was not fought till the 18th. 
In the following verses (from Childe Harold's Pilgrimage) Lord Byron describes 
the breaking up of the ball, and the results of the battle, and adds refiections 
on the fate of Napoleon. ]} 


THERE was a sound of ‘revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men: 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with ita ‘voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-beil ;— 
But hush! hark !—a deep sound strikes like a rising 9 
"knell. 


Did ye not hear it }--No; ‘twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street: 
On with the dance! let joy be ‘unconfined! 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet.— 
But, hark! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would ‘repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before !—~ 
Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar! 18 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain: he did hear © 
That sound the first amidst the ‘festival, __ 

And caught its tone with Death’s ‘prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
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Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the ‘vengeance blood alone could quell: 
Fle rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own ‘loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ;—who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ? 


And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The *mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with ‘impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war: 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the ‘alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips, “ The foe !—they come, 
they come !” 


And wild and high the “ Cameron’s gathering” rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard—and heard, too, have her Saxon foes. 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the ‘mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which ‘inatils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years; 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s 


ears ! 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught ‘inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave ;—alas! 
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Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow © 
In its next verdure; when this fiery mass 

Of living ‘valour, rolling on the foe 
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And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low! 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the ‘marshalling in arms; the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover—heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial ‘blent! 


There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 

On little objects with like firmness fixt ; 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seekest 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 
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And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene! 81 


Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 

She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more ‘bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who wooed thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 

A god unto thyself ; nor less the same 

To the astounded kingdoms all ‘inert, 


Who deemed thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert. 30 


Oh, more or less than man—in high or low, 
Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 
Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 
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An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild 
But.govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 
However deeply in men’s spirits skilled, 
Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 99 


Yet well thy soul hath brooked the turning tide 
With that untaught ‘innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a ‘sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 

When Fortune fled her spoiled and favourite child, 


He stood unbowed beneath the ills upon him piled. 


Line? Belgium’s capital, Brussels. 

3. Her Beauty and her Chivalry, 
her ‘‘fair women” and her ‘brave 
men” The figure of speech which puts 
the abstract (beauty) for the concrete 
(fair women) is called Metonymy 

16. As if. ‘As would be the case 
if,” &e. 

17 And Bearer, &c. Supply, the 
Sound is. 

20 Brunswick’s fated chieftain. 
William-Frederick, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, fell at Quatre-bras, when leading 
the advanced guard of Wellington's 
army, His father, to whom allusion is 
made in this stanza, was a great general, 
and was killed in the battle of Auer- 
stadt, in which the French defeated the 
Prussians, in 1806. 

28 Was, should be were, as there 
are several nominatives following it. 

35 Mutual eyes, eyes exchanging 
glances of love and sympathy. 

44, With terror dumb. Dumb 
with terror; adjective phrase to “‘ citi- 
zens.” 

46 The Cameron’s gathering, 
the pibroch or war-note of the Cam- 
eron Highlanders (79th Regiment), 
raised by Cameron of Erroch in 1703 
It is called ‘‘ the war-note of Lochiel,” 
because Cameron of Lochiel was the 
head of the clan Cameron. The refér- 
ence in “‘ Heard, too, have her Saxon 
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foes,” is to the part taken by the Cam- 
erons on several occasions in support of 
the Stuarts and against the English. 
(See Note on line 54.) 

47, Albyn’s hills, the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

50. With the breath. The con- 
struction is faulty. There is no verb 
for this phrase to attach itself to. The 
construction, in prose, would be: “‘ But 
as the breath fills their mountain-pipe 
so are the mountaineers filled with the 
fierce native daring,” &c. 

54. Evan’s, Donald's fame. Sir 
Evan Cameron of Lochiel, who was 
remarkable for his personal valour and 
his integrity, fought under Claverhouse 
at Killiecrankie (1680). On his death 
in 1719, he was succeeded by his grand- 
son Donald. The latter was the first to 
join the standard of the young Pre- 
tender in 1745. He was severely wound- 
ed at Culloden (1748). He afterwards 
escaped to France with Prince Charles 
Edward, entered the French service, 
and died abroad in 1748. 

55. Ar‘dennes. The wood of Soi- 
gnies, which lies between Waterloo and 
Brussels, is supposed to be a remnant 
of the Forest of Ardennes, which trav- 
ersed the hilly region so called in the 
south of Belgium 

609 Which. This word has no gram- 
matical connection with the rest of the 
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sentence. ‘The phrase is plainly an 
imitation of the Latin construction 
called the ablative absdlute; but the 
English equivalent of that is, “ which 
being rent.” 

73. The ieee nor the worst 
of men. Napoleon I. He had retired 
to Elba after the signing of the Peace 
of Paris (May 1814). While a Congress 
of the Powers was sitting at Vienna to 
settle the affairs of Europe, Napoleon 
suddenly returned to France. His 
marshals hastened to his side; and he 
was soon at the head of a large army, 
with which he held Paris. The Powers 
resolved to crush him by a mighty 
blow. Wellington planned to meet the 
Prussian army in Belgium, and to 
march thence on Paris. Napoleon re- 
solved to anticipate their attack, and 
therefore marched to Waterloo. There 
his star sank, never to rise again. Hav- 


a-larm“ing, warning. 
oe mingled. 

bru-{t-ed, noised abroad ; famed, 
fee/ti-val, banquet. 
im-pet-u-ous, turtous. 
in-an~i-mate, lifeless. 
in-ert’, inactive; powerless. 
in-nate’, inborn. 
in-stils’, pours in. 
knell, death-signal. 
Jove-li-neass, beauty. 


GREECE. 


ing failed in an attempt to escape to 
America, he surrendered himself to the 
English government: he was banished 
to St Helena, and he died there in 


1821. ; 

74. Antithetically mixt, made up 
of contradictory elements. 

77 Been betwixt, neither so high 
in some things, nor so low in others, 
but a medium. 

78. still been thine, or 
never been. Either he would never 
haye reached the throne, or having 
reached it he would have kept it. 

79. Madethy riseasfall. ‘Made 
thy rise aa it made thy fall.” 

88, Nor less the same, &. ‘Thou 
wert as much a god to the astonished 
nations.” 

100. Hath brooked the turning 
tide, hath borne up against misfor- 
tune. 


mar-shall-ing, arraying. 
moun-tain-eers’, Highlanders. 
mus-ter-ing, gathering. 
pro-phet-ic, foretelling. 
re-peat’, return. 

rev-el-ry, festivity ; merzy feasting. 
se-date’, calm. 

un-con-fined’ » unbounded, 
val-our, courage. 
ven“geance, revengefulness, 
vo-lup-tu-ous, delicious. 


GREECE. 
(Lord Brron.—See Appendix.) 


(The classic land of Greece, its modern beauties and its ancient glories, had a 
great fascination for Byron. In the following extract from The Giaour,* written 
in 1818, when Greece was still subject to Turkey, he contrasts its state of deg- 
radation and deadness with its former majesty and freedom. Few things in 
English poetry are finer than the passage in which modern Greece is compared 
to a corpse from which the breath has just passed, and in which the “‘ angelic 
air” is heightened by the “rapture of repose.” Byron lived to see the beginning 
of such a struggle for freedom as fn the following passage he unged (irsece to 
make. He may be said to have given his life to the cause. The war of inde- 
pendence broke out in 1821. In 1823, Byron went to Missolonghi, and there 
aided the patriots with money, with counsel, and with personal service* but he 
caught a marsh fever and died on April 19, 1824.) 


Farr clime ! where every seagon smiles 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles, 
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GREECE. 


Which, seen from far Colonna’s height, 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight, 
And lend to loneliness delight. 

There mildly dimpling, Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak 

Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the eastern wave; 

And if at times a ‘transient breeze 10 
Break the blue ‘crystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees, 
How welcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the ‘odours there! 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Bre the first day of death is fled,— 
The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of danger and distress,— 
Before Decay’s ‘effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers ; 20 
And marked the mild, angelic air, 
The ‘rapture of repose that’s there,— 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The ‘languor of the placid cheek ; 
And—but for that sad, shrouded eye, 
That fires not, wins not, weeps not now; 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s ‘apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 
As if to him it could impart 30 
The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ;— 
Yes, but for these, and these alone, 
Some moments, ay, one ‘treacherous hour, 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, ; 
The first, last look by death ‘revealed ! 
Such is the aspect of this shore ;— 
'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start,—for soul is wanting there. 49 


GREECE. 1 


Hers is the loveliness in death 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb,— 

Expression’s last ‘receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay,— 

The farewell beam of Feeling passed away ! 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
Which gleams, but warms no more its ‘cherished earth ! 


Clime of the -unforgotten brave! 50 
Whose land from plain to mountain-cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory’s grave! 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou ‘craven, crouching slave: 

Say, is not this Thermopyle ? 
These waters blue that round you lave,— 

O servile offspring of the free, 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 60 
These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The ‘embers of their former fires ; 
And he who in the strife ‘expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame: 
For Freedom's battle once begun, 70 
*Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 
Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 
‘Attest it, many a deathless age ! 
While kings, in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 
Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
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GREECE. 


A mightier monument command,— 


The mountains of their native land! 
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There points thy Muse to stranger's eye 
. The graves of those that cannot die} 
*Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from ‘splendour to disgrace ; 
Enough—no foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fel]; 
Yes ! self-abasement paved the way 
To villain-bonds and despot sway. 


What can he tell who treads thy shore ? 


No legend of thine olden time, 
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No theme on which the Muse might soar 
High as thine own in days of yore, 
When man was worthy of thy clime. 
The hearts within thy valleys bred, 
The fiery souls that might have led 
Thy sons to deeds ‘sublime. 
Now craw] from cradle to the grave, 
Slaves—nay, the bondsmen of a slave, 
And ‘callous, save to crime; 


Stained with each evil that pollutes 
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Mankind, where least above the brutes; 
Without even savage virtue blest, 
Without one free or valiant breast, 

Still to the neighbouring ports they waft 
Proverbial wiles and ancient craft: 

In this the subtle Greek is found.- 


For this, and this alone, renowned. 


* Glaour (proncunce Jow*er), infidel ; 
the name by which unbelievers in the 
Mohammedan religion are called 

Line 8 Colon’na’s height, a lofty 
headland at the southmost point of 
Attica. Its anclent name was Su'nium: 
and it was surmounted by a temple of 
Minerva, the columns of which still 
exist, and have given the cape its 
modern name, Colonna. SByron, in 
Don Juan, refers to it as “ Sunium’s 
marbled steep " 


The “ blesaed isles” | one long and intricate sentence. 
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seen from the height are the Cyclades, 
referred to by Byron as— 
‘The isles of Greece, the isles of 
Greece, 

Where burning Sappho loved and 
sang.” : 
Sappho, a Greek lyric poetess of the 
sixth century 8B.C., was a native of and 

lived in Lesbos 
15, He who hath bent him, &c. 
The passage from line 165 to line 36 it 
) 


GREECE, 


do not reach the verb to which “‘he” 
Ja nominative, till we come to line 34,— 


“ He still might doubt the tyrant’s 

power.” 

91. And marked, “And who hath 
marked.” 

25. And, This ‘‘and” is left hang- 
ing in the air. It should have been 
followed by a third adjective clause 
similar to the two that pracede it; but 
the sentence is broken by the dash and 
is not resumed: ‘“ He who hath bent 
him ..And who hath marked... And—.” 
When we emerge from the parenthesis 
(lines 25-31) we find ourselves in the 
midst of the principal clause. 

28. Cold Obstruction’s apathy. 
This phrase seems to have been a rec- 
ollection of Shakespeare :— 

“* To die, and go we know not where, 

To lie in cold obstruction.” 
Measure for Measure, tii. 2 


33. Some moments, ay, one 
treacherous hour. These are ad- 
verbial phrases of time, modifying 
‘“‘he might doubt.” ‘‘ Moments” and 
“hour” are in the objective case, gov- 
erned by for understood, or the objec- 
tive of time. The hour is “‘treacher-. 
ous,” because it betrays the onlooker 
into the belief that the dead is only 
sleeping. 

84. The tyrant’s power, the power 
of death. 

36, The first, last look. In a note 
on this passage, Byron speaks of ‘' that 
singular beauty which pervades, with 
few exceptions, the features of the 
dead, a few hours, and but for a few 
hours, after ‘the spirit is not there.’” 

37. This shore, for this country,— 
& part for the whole. The figure is 
called by rhetoricians Synec'doche. 

88, Living Greece no more. At 
the time referred to in the poem, 
Greece was entirely subject to the 
Turks, as it had been for nearly three 
centurfes, during which everything 
like national lifa had been well-nigh 
trodden out. | 

43. But beauty. Here Byron is 
more rhetorical than grammatical, as 
he often is. The conjunction ‘ but.” 
always implies contrast, but there is no 
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contrast here. The ‘loveliness in 
death ” and the ‘‘ beauty with that fear- 
ful bloom” are really the same thing. 
“‘ Beanty ’ may be taken as the nomi- 
native case, “here is” being supplied 
from the previous clause. ‘‘ Hue," 
‘‘vay,” “halo,” * beam,” and “ spark ” 
are in agreement (or apposition) with 
‘‘ bloom ™ (line 43). 

49, Cherished earth, the human 
body, cherished or loved by the soul. 

56. Thermop’ylm, the famous pass 
in Thessaly where Leonidas 
three hundred Spartans bravely fell be- 
fore the advancing hosts of Xerxes, the 
Persian king. 

67. These waters. Nominative, 
agreeing with ‘‘ what sea” in line 59. 

60. Sal’amis, an island(mod. Koluri) 


| in the Saronic Gulf (the Sea of 


or Athens), between which and the 
mainland of Attica the Persian fleet 
was defeated by Themis'tocles, 480 3.0. 

61. These scenes. Objective case, 
governed by ‘‘make” in next line.— 
Their story not unknown, “not be- 
ing unknown;” an absolute phrase, 
equivalent to an adjective clause,— 
‘* whose story is not unknown.” 

69. They too, “ which they too.” 

738. Bear, an example of the third 
person singular of the imperative mood. 
Its nominative is ‘‘ page.” ‘ Greece ” 
is in the vocative case. 

74 Attest, another example of the 
third person singular imperative. Its 
nominative is “‘ age.” 

76. A nameless pyramid. Refer- 
ring to the monuments erected to the 
memory of Egyptian kings, and the 1m- 
possibility of discovering in most cases 
the king to whom each was erected. 

80. Mountains. Objective case, 
agreeing with “‘ monument.” 

81. There points, &c. ‘‘Thy Muse 
directs the stranger's eye to the graves 
of those,” &c. 

86. From itself it fell Refers to 
the internal dissensions and civil wars 
which so weakened Greece that, in the 
second century 8.c., she fell an easy 
prey to Rome. 

93. The bondsmen of a slave. 
The governor of Athens, at the time 
when Byron wrote, was himself under 
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the control of the master of the sultan’s to the reputation which the modern 
seraglio. Greeks hed acquired in Byron’s day for 
105. Proverbial wiles. Referring cunning and duplicity. 


a-base-moent, lowering; degradation, ex-pires’, dies. 


an/a_¢he, indifference, lafi-~guor, feebleness. 

at-test’, bear witness. o-dours, sweet scents. 
pe-nig/nant, kind. rap-ture, transport. 
be-queathed’, handed down. re-oSd‘ing, withdrawing. 
cal-lous, hard; unfeeling. re-vealed’, made known; shown. 
cher“ished, much-loved. splen‘dour, grandeur. 

cra-ven, cowardly sub-lime’, heroic; grand. 
erys-tal, clear surface. tran- stent, passing. 

ef-fac“ing, destroying; disfiguring.  treach“er-ous, faithless. 
embers, brands; cinders. undying. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(HENRY GLASSFORD BELL.—See Appendix.) 


[Mary Queen of Scots was born at Linlithgow in 1542, a few days before tho 
death of her father, James V. The Scottish Parliament—having rejected the 
proposal to marry Mary to Edward VI., the young King of England—sent her 
to France in 1548, where she was betrothed to Francis, the dauphin. In 1558 
they were married. In December 1559 Francis died. Queen Mary returned to 
Scotland in 1561, and opposed the progress of the Reformation with all her 
power. In 1565 she married Darnley. In 1567 Darnley was killed by the blow- 
ing up of a house in the Kirk of Field, and Mary married Bothwell shortly after- 
wards. At Carberry Hill she surrendered to the nobles, who had taken up arms 
against her, and was imprisoned in Lochleven Castle. She escaped from thence 
in 1568; was defeated at Langside; and fled to England, where she was executed 
in 1587. The following poem presents a series of pictures of the most striking 
scenes in the chequered career of Mary Stfart : — Her childhood at Inchmahome; 
her marriage with the dauphin; her return from France to Scotland; the murder 
of Rizzio by Darnley and others in Holyrood; her signing her abdication in Loch- 
leven Castle; her failure in the battle of Langside; and, lastly, her execution in 
Fotheringay Castle.) 


CHILDHOOD. 


I Looxen far back into other years, and, lo! in bright array, 

I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed away. 

It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 

And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the footstep 
falls ; 

And o’er the ‘antique dial-stone the creeping shadows passed, , 

And all around the noonday sun a drowsy ‘radiance cast. 

No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the ‘cloister dim, 

The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters’ holy hymn. 

And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 9 

In that first budding spring of youth, when all its prospects please; 
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And little reeked they when they sang, or knelt at vesper prayers, 

That Scotland knew no prouder names—held none more dear than 
theirs ; 

And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin’s shrine, 

Of royal blood, and high ‘descent from the ancient Stuart line; 

Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 

And as they flew they left behind a long-continuing light. 


MARRIAGE. 


The scene was changed. It was the court—the gay court of 
Bourbon— 

And ‘neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand ‘courtiers throng; 

And proudly kindles Henry’s eye—well pleased, I ween, to see 

The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry :— 20 

But fairer far than all the rest who bask on fortune’s tide, 

*Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride ! 

The ‘homage of a thousand hearts—the fond, deep love of one— 

The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but begun— 

They lighten up her chestnut eye, they mantle o’er her cheek, 

They sparkle on her open brow, and high-souled joys bespeak. 

Ah! who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its brilliant 
hours, 

She thought of that quiet convent’s calm, its sunshine and its 
flowers ? 


FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 


The scene was changed. It was a bark that slowly held its way, 

And o’er its lee the coast of France in the light of evening lay; 30 

And on its deck a lady sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 

Upon the fast-*receding hills, that dim and distant rise. 

No ‘marvel that the lady wept—there was no land on earth 

She loved lke that dear land, although she owed it not her birth ; 

It was her mother’s land, the land of childhood and of friends— 

It was the land where she had found for all her griefs amends— 

The land where her dead husband slept—the land where she had 

known 

The tranquil convent’s hushed repose, and the splendours of a 
* throne : 

No ‘marvel that the lady wept—it was the land of France— 

The chosen home of chivalry—the garden of romance ! 40 

The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her bark ; 

The future, like the gathering night, was ‘ominous and dark ! 
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One gaze again—one long, last gaze—‘‘ Adieu, fair France, to thee!” 
The breeze comes forth—she is alone on the *‘unconacious sea. — 


HOLYROOD. 


The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly mood, 

And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 

Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds, 

That seemed to suit the stormy state of men’s uncertain minds. 

The touch of care had ‘blanched her cheek—her smile was sadder 
now ; 

The weight of royalty had pressed too heavy on her brow; 50 

And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ;— 

The Stuart sceptre well she swayed, but the sword she could not 
wield. 

She thought of all her "blighted hopes—the dreams of youth’s brief 
day, 

And summoned Rizzio with his lutc, and bade the ‘minstrel play 

The songs she loved in early years—the songs of gay Navarre, 

The songs, perchance, that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar : 

They half *beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into smiles, 

They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic 
broils :— 

But hark ! the tramp of armed men! the Douglas’ battle-cry !|— 

They come! they come! and lo, the scowl of Ruthven’s hollow 


eye | 60 
And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words 
are vain, 


The ‘ruffian steel is in his heart—the faithful Rizzio’s slain ! 
Then Mary Stuart brushed aside the tears that trickling fell : 
‘‘Now for my father’s arm!” she said; “‘my woman’s heart 
farewell!” 
LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 
The scene was changed, It was a lake, with one small lonely isle, 
And there, within the prison-walls of its baronial pile, 
Stern men stood ‘menacing their queen, till she should stoop to sign 
The ‘traitorous scroll that snatched the crown from her aneestral 
line :— 
**My lords! my lords!” the captive said, ‘‘ were I but once more 
free, 
With ten good knights on yonder shore, to aid my cause and me, 70 
That ‘parchment would I scatter wide to every breeze that blows, 
And once more reign a Stuart Queen o’er my ‘remorseless foes 1” 
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A red spot burned upon her cheek—streamed her rich tresses down ; 
She wrote the words: she stood erect—a queen without a crown ! 


BATTLE OF LANGSIDE. 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore, 
And the faithful of the land stood round their smiling queen ‘once 

more : 
She stayed her steed upon a hill—she saw them marching by— 
She heard their shouts—she read success in every flashing eye : 
The tumult of the strife begins—it roars—it dies away ; 79 
And Mary’s troops and banners now, and courtiers—where are they? 
Scattered and strewn, and flying far, *defenceless and undone— 
O God ! to see what she has lost, and think what guilt has won ! 
Away ! away! thy gallant steed must act no ‘laggard’s part; 
Yet vain his speed, for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart. 


FOTHERINGAY CASTLE 


The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen *headsman stood, 

And gleamed the broad axe in his hand, that soon must drip with 
blood. 

With slow and steady step there came a lady through the hall, 

And breathless silence chained the lips, and touched the hearts 
of all® 

Rich were the sable robes she wore—her white veil round her fell; 

And from her neck there hung the cross—the cross she loved so 
well. 90 

I knew that queenly form again, though ‘blighted was its bloom— 

I saw that grief had decked it out—an offering for the tomb ! 

I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly shone— 

I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrilled with every 
tone— 

I knew the ringlets, almost gray, once threads of hving gold— 

I knew that bounding grace of step—that ‘symmetry of mould ! 

Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent isle, 

T hear her chant her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile— 

Even now I see her bursting forth, npon her bridal morn, 

A new star in the ‘firmament, to light and glory born ! 100 

Alas the change ! she placed her foot upon a triple throne, 

And on the scaffold now she stands—beside the block—alone / 

The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 

Who sunned themselves beneath her glance, and round her foot- 
steps bowed ! 
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Her neck is bared—the blow is struck—the soul is passed away; 
The bright, the beautiful, is now—a bleeding piece of clay ! 

The dog is moaning ‘piteously; and, as it gurgles o’er, 

Laps the warm blood that trickling runs ‘unheeded to the floor ! 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power—the heart-blood of a 


The noblest of the Stuart race--the fairest Earth hath seen— 
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Lapped by a dog! Go, think of it in silence and alone; 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne! 


Line 38. It, namely, the scene.—A 
stately convent, the Augustinian 
priory on the island of Inchmahome 
(*‘ isle of rest”) in the Lake of Menteith, 
Perthshire. Here, to be beyond the 
reach of English arms, the youthful 
Queen Mary (set. 5) was sent to live for 
some months previously to her depar- 
ture for France. 

5. Dial-stone, sun-dial made of 
stone, The reference in ‘creeping 
shadows” is to the slow progress of the 
shadow of the pointer over the face of 
the sun-dial. The line presents a pic- 
ture of quiet life, without change or 
excitement. 

8. Tinkling. Objective, governed by 
“‘gave;” but the construction is really 
an absolute phrase, ‘‘save” being the 
participle—‘‘ the tinkling being saved,” 
or excepted. The use of “except” as 
a preposition originated in the same 


way. 

9. Five noble maidens. Mary had 
as her companions at Inchmahome four 
other Maries—Mary Hamilton, Mary 
Carmichael, Mary Beaton, and Mary 
Seton. They are known as “ the 
Queen’s Maries.” 

11. Little recked they, they little 
thought or cared. 

18. The loveliest, Mary Stuart. 

17. The gay court of Bourbon’. 
Queen Mary was in her sixth year when 
she was sent to France, where she re- 
mained till her nineteenth year. She 
therefore received the whole of her 
education in France, and was more 4 
Frenchwoman than a Scot when she 
left it. The “court,” however, was 
that of Valois, not that of Bourbon. 

‘The first of the Bourbons was Henry 
IV., who began to reign in 1589. 


19. Henry. Mary’s father-in-law, 
Henry II. of France, who in 1559 died 
of a wound accidentally received in a 
tournament on the occasion of his 
sister's marriage.—I Ween, I think, I 
imagine. 

22. New-made bride. Mary, who 
was married to Francis, the dauphin, 
son of Henry ITI. of France, in 1558. 

25. Chestnut eye, eye of a warm 
brown colour, 

29. A bark. This acene represents 
Mary on her voyage from France to 
Scotland, in 1561. 

30. Its lee, that side of a ship which 
is off from the wind. 

84. She owed it not her birth. 
She owed not her birth tb it; it was 
not her native land. ‘‘It” is objective, 
governed by to understood. 

85. Her mother’s land. Her 
mother was a French princess, Mary 
of Lorraine, daughter of the Duke of 
Guise. 

36. Found for all her griefs 
amends, found amends (consolation, 
comfort) for all her griefs. 

40. Home. Nominative case in agree- 
ment with ‘ France.” 

42. Like the gathering night, a 
simile, 

46. Holyrood. This scene relates 
to the murder of Rizzio, Mary’s Italian 
secretary, which took place in Holy- 
rood Palace, Edinburgh, early in 1566. 
The plot originated in Darnley’s jeal- 
ousy of Rizzio’s influence with the 
Queen; but it was joined by some of 
the leaders of the reforming party, who 
believed that Rizzio was intriguing with 
the Pupal Court. Darnley led the con- 
spirators up a secret stair to the Quean’s 
private room, where she was sitting at 
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supper with a few of her attendants and 
Rissio. The latter, after having been 
stabbed in her presence, was dragged 
into an adjoining room, and despatched 
with fifty-six wounds. 

56. Gallant Chat’elar. Pierre de 
Chastelard, a noble Frenchman, and 
something of a poet, followed Mary to 
Scotland. He became deeply in love 
with her, and indiscreetly put himself 
in a position which brought upon him 
the charge of treason. Hoe was executed 
in 1563. 

59. The Douglas. James Douglas, 
Earl of Morton and Lord Chancellor of 
Scotland, was one of the chief con- 
spirators. He held the gates of Holy- 
rood with a band of soldiers, while the 
murder was being perpetrated. In 1572 
he became Regent. In 1681 he was 
found guilty of being accessory to the 
murder of Darnley, and was beheaded. 

60. Ruth’ven (Riven). Lord Ruth- 
ven, another of the conspirators. He 
and Lord Lindsay conveyed Mary to 
Lochleven Castle in 1567. 

62. Ruffian steel, the steel of the 
ruffians; or the steel that does ruffian- 
like work. The quality which belongs 
to the doet of the deed is poetically 
ascribed to the instrument. 

64. Shesaid. Another account rep- 
resents her as drying her eyes and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Henceforth I study re- 
venge.” 

65. Lonely isle. An island in Loch- 
Jeven (Kinross-shire) on which stood 
the castle in which Mary was impris- 
oned; but there are several islands in 
Lochleven. 


an-tique’, old-fashioned. 
be-guiled’, cheated; relieved. 
blanched, made pale. 
blighted, withered. 
clois-ter, convent. 
court-iers, nobles. 
de-fence-less, unprotected. 
de-scent/, birth; family. 
ef-ful-gent, splendid. 
fir“ma-ment, heavens. 
heads- -man, executioner. 
homage, reverence. 
a, loiterer. 
vel, wonder. 
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66. Baronial pile, the castle of a 
baron, or built in the baronial style. 

68, Traitorous scroll Lindsay re- 
quired her, on pain of death, to sign a 
deed resigning the crown in favour of 
her son, This can hardly be called 
“snatching the crown from her ances- 
tral line.” 

76. A royal host. By the assist- 
ance and ingenuity of a youth named 
Douglas, Mary escaped from Lochleven 
in 1568, and soon found herself at the 
head of 6,000 men. At Langside, near 
Glasgow, she suffered a most disastrous 
defeat at the hands of the Regent 
Moray. She fled from the field with a 
few followers, and did not draw bridle 
till she reached Dundrennan, sixty 
miles off. 

84, Vain his speed. He could not 
carry her away from her grief, because 
she carried that in her heart. 

85. Beside the block. After 
eighteen years of captivity and exile, 
Mary was tried for being accessory to 
Babington’s conspiracy (a plot to assas- 
sinate Queen Elizabeth, to restore the 
Roman Catholic religion, and to make 
Mary Queen of England), was found 
guilty, and was beheaded at Fother- 
ingay Castle, Northamptonshire, 7th 
February 1587. 

101. A triple throne. Her father- 
in-law, Henry II., had caused her to be 
proclaimed as Queen of both Scotland 
and England; and when he died she 
became Queen of France as well. 

103. The little dog....the last. 
An absolute phrase. Supply being. 
‘The little dog being the last.” 
men-a-cing, threatening. 
min-strel, musician. 
om“tn-ous, boding evil. 
parch-ment, scroll. 
pit-e-ous-ly, mournfully. 

ra-di-ance, brightness. 
re-cdd“ing, retiring. 
re-morse-less, pitiless. 
ruff-ian, cruel. 
sym~me-try, regularity; perfection. 
trai-tor-ous, treacherous. 
uz-con/sctous, without knowledge or 

feeling. 
un-heeded, disregarded. 
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AN ORDER FOR A PICTURE. 
(Auice Cary.—See Appendix.) 


{In deseribing the picture which he wishes the artist to paint. the speaker tells 
a story of his boyhood :—how he and a brother had stolen a nest and carried off 
one of the birds as well as the eggs, and how the urchins had told a lie about 
it to their mother. The style is abrupt and elliptical, and rather difficult to 
subject to grammar rules. ] 
© aoop painter, tell me true— 
Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw ? 
Ay? Well, here is an order for you. 


Woods and corn-fields, a little brown— 
The picture must not be over-bright— 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 


Alway and alway, night and morn, 
Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 10 
Lying between them, not quite sear, 
And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, , 
When the wind can hardly find breathing-room 
Under their tassels—cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

With bright birds ‘twittering all around— 

(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound !)— 

These, and the house where I was born, 
Low and little, and black and old, 
With children, many as it can hold, 20) 
‘All at the windows, open wide— 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all ‘ablush: 
Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the self-same way, 

Out of a *wilding wayside bush. 


Listen closer. When you have done 
With woods and corn-fields and grazing herda, 
A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
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Looked down upon, you must paint for me. 30 
Oh! if I only could make you see 
The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The ‘sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face, 
That are beaming on me all the whilep 
I need not speak these foolish words ; 
Yet one word tells you all I would say,— 
She is my mother: you will agree 
That all the rest may be thrown away. 


Two little urchins at her knee 40 
You must paint, sir: one like me; 
The other with a clearer brow, 
And the light of his ‘adventurous eyes 
°Flashing with boldest ‘enterprise 
At ten years old he went to sea,— 
God knoweth if he be living now,— 
He sailed in the good ship Commodore; 
Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 
°* Ah! ’tis twenty long years and more 50 
Since that old ship went out of the bay, 
With my great-hearted brother on her deck ; 
I watched him till he shrank to a speck, 
And his face was toward me all the way. 


Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 
The time we stood at our mother’s knee; 
That *beauteous head, if it did go down, 
Carried sunshine into the sea! 


Out in the fields one summer night 
We were together, half afraid 60 
Of the corn-leaves’ rustling, and of the shade 
Of the high hills, stretching so still and far: 
*Loitering till after the low little light 
Of the candle shone through the open door; 
And over the hay-stack’s pointed top, 
All of a tremble, and ready to drop, 
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The first half-hour, the great yellow star, 
That we, with staring, ignorant eyes, 
Had often and often watched to see 
Propped and held in its place in the skies 70 


By the fork of a tall red mulberry-tree, 


Which close in the edge of our flax-field grew,— 

Dead at the top,—just one branch full 

Of leaves, “notched round, and lined with wool, 
From which it tenderly shook the dew 

Over our heads, when we came to play 

In its handbreath of shadow, day after day :— 
Afraid to go home, sir; for one of us bore — 

A nest full of ‘speckled and thin-shelled eggs; 

The other, a bird, held fast by the legs, 80 

Not so big as a straw of wheat. 

The berries we gave her she would not eat, 

But cried and cried, till we held her bill, 

So slim and shining, to keep her still. 


At last we stood at our mother’s knee. 
Do you think, sir, if you try, 
You can paint the look of a lie? 
If you can, pray have the grace 
To put it solely in the face 
Of the ‘urchin that 1s likest me: 90 
I think ’twas solely mine, indeed ; 
But that’s no matter—paint it so ; 
The eyes of our mother (take good heed) 
Looking not on the nestful of eggs, 
Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by the legs, 
But straight through our faces down to our lies,— 
And, oh! with such injured, ‘reproachful surprise! 
I felt my heart bleed where that glance went, as though 
A sharp blade struck through it. 
You, sir, knew, 
That you on the ‘canvas are to repeat 100 
Things that are fairest, things most sweet :— 
Woods, and corn-fields, and mulberry-tree— 
The mother—the lads, with their bird, at her knee; 
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But, oh! that look of reproachful woe !— 
High as the heavens your name I'll shout, 


If you paint me the picture, and leave that out. 


Line 4, AY? An echo of the painter's 
answer. 

10. Woods upon woods. These, and 
the other words naming the things that 
are to be painted, may be taken as ob- 
jectives, after paint understood. 

14. Their tassels. The heads of 
the corn. 

18, Where I was born. An ad- 
jective clause to “‘ house.” ‘‘ Where” = 
in which. 

21. Open wide. Wide, adverb to 
“‘apen;” open, adjective to ‘'windows.” 

92, Heads and shoulders. An 
absolute phrase ; supply being. —Clear, 
an adverb to ‘‘ outside.” 

23. Faces all ablush. Also an ab- 
solute phrase. 

26, Roses. This is a simile. The 
children’s blushing faces are compared 
to a cluster of roses by the way-side. 

31. If I only, &c. The principal 


a-blush’, « covered with blushes; rosy. 
ad-vent-u-rous, bold; courageous. 
beau-te-ous, lovely. 

canvas, picture. 

en-ter-prise, daring. 

flash“ing, sending forth gleams. 
loi“ter-ing, delaying. 
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clause on which this depends is in line 
36, ‘If I could make you see what I 
see, I need not try to describe it.” 

63. Loitering. Supply we were from 
line 60, The children were waiting out- 
side till the darkness should enable 
them to carry their prize into the house 
without being seen. 


67. The great yellow star. Sup- 
ply shone, from line 64. 
78. Afraid to go home. Again 


supply we were from line 60. 

81 Not so big. Relates to “legs.” 

82. The berries, &c. Construe 
thus: ‘She would not eat the berries 
which we gave to her,” 

90, Me. Dative governed by “‘likest,” 
or objective governed by to under- 
stood. 

96. Down to our lies. They felt 
that their mother was looking through 
their faces into their hearts. 


notched, nicked. 
re-proach-ful, upbraiding; rebuking. 
sove-reign, supreme; very highest. 
spec-kled, spotted. 
twit-ter-ing, chirping. 

ur-chin, pert little fellow. 
wild/ing, wild; straggling. 


HORATIUS. 


(Lorn MacavuLay.—See Appendix.) 


[The early history of Rome, as given by Livy and other Latin writers, was 
probably compiled from ballads or legendary poems, which had been handed 
down from age to age, and which used to be recited or sung at the banquets of the 
great. None of these ancient ballads exist ; but it occurred to Lord Macaulay, 
the English historian, to invent some ballads, such as might have given rise to 
the legends in early Roman history. He entitled them Lays of Ancient Rome. 
The following is an example of these simple and stirring poems. } 


Iv is stated by the Latin historians, that, a few years after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins* for their ‘despotism and crimes, 
the neighbouring Etruscans,* to whose nation they belonged, 


* See Notes, page 147. 
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endeavoured to restore the tyrants to power, and came against 
Rome with an ‘overwhelming force. The Romans, repulsed at 
first, fled across a wooden bridge over the Tiber, and the 
Roman Consul ordered the bridge to be destroyed, to prevent 
the enemy from entering the city. The ‘continuation of the 
legend is supposed to be narrated by one of the Roman min- 
strels, at a period one hundred years later than the events re- 
corded :— =, 
But the Consul’s brow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
“Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town ?” 


Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate: 
“To every man upon the earth 

Death cometh soon or late; 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods ! 16 


** Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three ;— 

Now, who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?” a4 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius,— 
A Ramnian proud was he : 

“Lo, 1 will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee.” 
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And out spake strong Herminius,—. 
OF Titian blood was he: 


“J will abide on thy left side, 


And keep the bridge with thee.” 


“ Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 


“ As thou say’st, so let it be.” 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went the ‘dauntless Three. ° 

For Romans in Rome’s quarrels 
Spared neither Jand nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


Then none was for a party, — 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great; 
Then lands were fairly ‘portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold : 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old 


Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like ‘surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with “measured tread, 
And spears ‘advanced, and ‘ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly toward the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


The Three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the ‘vanguard rose : 


VM 
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48 


59 
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And forth three chiefs came ‘spurring 
Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way. 68 


[But the laughter of the Etruscans was soon changed to 
wrath, for their chiefs were quickly laid in the dust at the feet 
of the ‘‘dauntless Three.” 


But now no sound of laughter 
Was heard among the foes: 

A wild and wrathful ‘clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 

Six spear-lengths from the ‘entrance 
Halted that deep array, 

And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. © 76 


But hark ! the cry is “Astur :” 
And Jo! the ranks divide, 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the ‘brand 
Which none but he can wield. 84 


[The proud Astur advances with a smile of contempt for the 
three Romans, and turns a look of scorn upon the flinching 


Tuscans. | 


Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, 
And smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius 
Right ‘deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh: 
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The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 94 


He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 
Then, like a wild-cat mad with wounds, 
Sprang right at Astur’s face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet, 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a handbreadth out 
Behind the Tuscan’s head ! 102 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o’er the crashing forest 


L The giant arms lie spread ; 
YP” A 


nd the pale augttws, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 110 


[In the meantime the axes had been busily plied; and while 
the bridge was tottering to its fall Lartius and Herminius re- 
gained the opposite bank in safety. Horatius remained facing 
the foe until the last timber had fallen, when, weighed down 
with armour as he was, he “ plunged headlong in the tide.” ] 
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No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes, in dumb ‘surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank: 
And when beneath the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a ‘rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 120 


But fiercely ran the ‘current, 
Swollen high by months of rain : 

And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 
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And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking, 


But still again he rose, 
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“ Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus, 
“ Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have satked the town !”— 


“ Heaven help him!” ‘quoth Lars Porsena, 
“ And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 


Was never seen before.” 
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And now he feels the bottom; 
Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathers, 
To press his gory hands; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 


Borne by the joyous crowd. 


144 


[Then follows an account of the rewards given to the hero. 
The minstrel thus concludes the story :—] 


~ When the good-man mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the good-wife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 


In the brave days of old. 


* Expulsion of the Tar’quina.— 
The Tarquins, the royal family of 
Rome, were expelled from that city in 
509 Bc., on account of their cruelty 
and despotism. Monarchy was abol- 
ished, and the Republic was established. 
Tarquin’ius Super’bus (the haughty) was 
the seventh and last king of Rome. He 
and his son Sextus (the falso “ Sextus” 


152 


of the poem) were the Tarquing’ who 
went over to the Etruscans when driven, 
from Rome. 

* Etrus/cans, the people of Etru’ria 
or Tuscia (Tuscany), @ country in Cen- 
tral Italy. The Tiber waa its southers | 
boundary, so that the right bank of that 
river was Etruscan while the left wea 
Roman ground. ; 
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Line 1. Con’sul, one of the two 
chief magistrates of the Roman Re- 
public. They were elected annually, 
end were military leaders as well as 
civil rulers. 

3. At the wall, the wall of the 


city. 

5, Their van, the front division of 
the Tuscan army. 

14, Than facing. The construction 
is highly elliptical. Construe thus: 
‘‘ How can man die better than he can 
die well while facing fearful odds?” — 
Facing fearful odds, with great num- 
bers against him; overpowered by 
numbers. 

15. For the ashes of his fathers, 
in defence of the dust of his fore- 
fathers. 

17. Sir Consul The vocative case, 
or nominative addressed. 

26. Ram/nian, a member of the 
tribe Ram’nes, one of the three tribes 
which composed the Patricians or 
original Roman citizens, The other 
two were the Ti'ties and the Lu’ceres. 

30. Titian, one of the Patrician 
tribe Tities. The Ramnes were Latins. 
The Tities were Sabines, and took their 
name from Titius, king of the Sabines, 
who settled on the Quiri’nal hill in 
747 B.C. 

51. Flashing back the noon-day 
light, their shields and helmets re- 
flecting the sun-light. The phrase is an 
adverb of manner to “‘ came.” 

65. Before, in advance of. 

73. Six spear-lengths from the 
entrance. An adverbial phrase to 
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“halted.” ‘Spear-lengths” is an ob- 
jective governed by at, understood. 

79, Luna, chief town in Etruria. 

82. Fourfold shield, shield con- 
sisting of four layers of metal. The 
Roman shield was four-sided, oblong, 
and curved laterally. 

86. To the height, as high as he 
could raise it. 

96. Breathing-space. Governed 
by for, understood. 

101. The good sword. Supply the 
conjunction that, to introduce the 
clause; answering to '‘so” in the pre- 
vious line. 

105. Mount Alver’nus, probably 
Mount Albur'nus, near the ancient 
Paes‘tum (now magnificent ruins), and 
50 miles south-east of Mount Vesuvius. 

109. Augurs, persons who professed 
to foretell future events by the singing, 
the flight, and the feeding of birds, 

115, Where he sank. Not an ad- 
verbial clause, but an adjective clause 
to place, understood. They ‘‘stood 
gazing on the place where he sank.” 

116. Beneath the surges, rather 
above the surges.” They did not see 
his crest under the water; they cheered 
when they saw it emorge. 

125. Heavy, weighted. 

129. False Sextus, son of Tarquininus 
Superbus,a wild youth who had incensed 
the Roman people by his immoral life. 

133. Lars Por’sena, king of Clu’- 
sium, a city of Etruria. Lars was a 
common Etruscan surname, generally 
given to the eldest son, whence it came 
to signify Lord. 





ad-vanced’, held forward. 

brand, sword. 

clam“our, shouting. 

con-tin-u-a-tion, 
sequel 

our-rent, stream. 

daunt“less, fearless; bold. 

deft-ly, cleverly. 

- dee-pot-lam, tyranny ; cruel govern- 


on » flags; banners. 


following part; 


en‘trance, mouth; opening. 
meas-ured, regular; steady. 
o-ver-whelm/ing, very great; over- 
powering. 
portioned, divided. 
quoth, gays. 
rap-tu-rous, joyous. 
spur-ring, riding on horseback. 
surges, waves, 
sur-prise’, wonder. 
van-guard, front line. 
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THE COMBAT :—FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU. 
(Str Water Scotr.—See Appendix.) 


[The following scene is from The Lady of the Lake, a romance in verse, the 
hero of which is James V. of Scotland, under the name of “ James Fitz-James,” 
the Knight of Snowdoun, or Stirling Castle. That king was fond of roaming in 
disguise among his peasantry, and in the least frequented parts of the country. 
In a hunting expedition in the valley of the Teith, the poet supposes him to 
have been separated from his followers, and to have wandered alone into the 
region of Loch Katrine. On his way back to Stirling, he accidentally meets 
with the famous Highland chieftain and rebel, Roderick Dhu. The Gael 
promises to guide his guest as far as to Coilantogle ford, at the foot of Loch 
Vennachar. Though he knows him to be an enemy, he conducts him safely past 
the camp of his clansmen, who at a word could have made him prisoner, and 
would have thought nothing of slaying him. When they reach the ford, 
Roderick Dhu challenges Fitz-James to single combat ] 


I. 


Tue Chief in silence strode before, 
Aud reached that torrent’s sounding shore, 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks, 
Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the *mouldering lines, 
Where Rome, the empress of the world, 
Of yore her eagle wings unfurled. 
And here his course the Chieftain stayed, 
Threw down his ‘target and his plaid, 10 
And to the Lowland warrior said :— 
‘Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 
Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 
_ This murderous Chief, this ‘ruthless man, 
This head of a ‘rebellious clan, 
Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward, 
Far past Clan-Alpine’s utmost guard. 
Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 
A Chieftain’s ‘vengeance thou shalt feel. 
See here, all *vantageless I stand, 20 
Armed, like thyself, with single brand: 
For this is Coilantogle ford, 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 


we 
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If. 
The Saxon paused :—‘“‘T ne’er delayed, 
When foeman bade me draw my blade; 
Nay more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death : 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 
And my deep debt for life preserved, 
A better meed have well deserved : 
Can nought but blood our ‘feud atone? 30 
Are there no means...?”—“ No, stranger, none! 
And hear,—to fire thy flagging zeal,— 
The Saxon cause rests on thy steel; 
For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead,— 
“Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
His party conquers in the strife.”-— 
“Then, by my word,” the Saxon said, 
“<The riddle is already read. 
Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff,—- 40) 
There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 
Thus Fate has solved her prophecy ; 
eThen yield to Fate, and not to me. 
To James, at Stirling, let us go; 
When, if thou wilt be still his foe, 
Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favour free, 
I ‘plight mine honour, oath, and word, 
That, to thy native strengths restored, 
With each advantage shalt thou stand 50 
That aids thee now to guard thy land.” 


ILI. 

Dark lightning flashed from Roderick’s eye: 
“Soars thy ‘presumption, then, so high, 

Because a wretched kern ye slew, 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu? 

He yields not, he, to man nor Fate! 

Thou add’st but fuel to my hate :— 
‘My clansman’s blood demands revenge.— 

Not yet prepared /—By Heaven, I change 
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My thought, and hold thy valour light 60 
As that of some vain carpet knight, 
Who ill deserved my ‘courteous care, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’s hair.”— 
‘J thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell! and, ‘ruth, begone !— 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 70 
Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown: 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 
But fear not, doubt not, which thou wilt— 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.”— 
Then each at once his ‘falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his ‘scabbard threw, 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 80 
As what they ne’er might see again ; : 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed ! 


Tll fared it then with Roderick Dhu 

That on the field his *targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside ; 

For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James’s blade was sword and shield. 
He practised every pass and ward, 90 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While less ‘expert, though stronger far, 
The Gacl ‘maintained unequal war. 

Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood ;— 
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No stinted draught, no scanty tide,— 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 

And showered his blows like wintry rain 
And as firm rock, or castle roof, 100 
Against the winter shower is poof, 

The foe, ‘invulnerable still, 

Foiled his wild rage with steady skill; 
Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 
Forced Roderick’s weapon from his hand, 
And, backwards borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 


Ne 


“ Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade !”— 
“Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy! 110 
Let ‘recreant yield, who fears to die.”— 
Like adder darting from his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain-cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung ; 
Received, but recked not of a wound, 
And locked his arms his foeman round !- 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own! 
No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown ! 
That ‘desperate grasp thy frame might feel 120 
Through bars of brass and triple steel !— 
They tug, they strain !—down, down they go, 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below! 
The Chieftain’s gripe his throat compressed, 
His knee was planted on his breast; 
His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 
From blood and mist to clear his sight, 
Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright !— 
But hate and fury ill supplied 130 
The stream of life’s "exhausted tide, 
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And all too late the advantage came. 

To turn the odds of deadly game; 

For, while the dagger gleamed on high, 

Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. 

Down came the blow! but in the heath 

The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 

The struggling foe may now unclasp 

The fainting Chief’s relaxing grasp ;— 

Unwounded from the dreadful close, 140 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 


Vi, 


He faltered thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeemed, unhoped, from desperate strife ; 
Next on his foe his look he cast, 
Whose every gasp appeared his last ; 
In Roderick’s gore he dipped the braid, — 

“ Poor Blanche! thy wrongs are dearly paid: 
Yet with thy foe must die or live 
The praise that Faith and Valour give.” 
With that he blew a bugle note, ; 150 
Undid the collar from his throat, 
Unbonneted, and by the wave 
Sate down his brow and hands to lave. 
Then faint, afar, are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet ; 
The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln green,— 
Two who bear lance, and two who lead, 
By loosened rein, a saddled steed ; 
Each onward held his headlong course, 160 
And by Fitz-James reined up his horse,— 
With wonder viewed the bloody spot :— 

“ Exclaim not, gallants! question not,— 
You, Herbert and Luffness, alight, 
And bind the wounds of yonder knight; 
Let the gray ‘palfrey bear his weight, 
We destined for a fairer freight, 
And bring him on to Stirling straight! 
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I will before at better speed, 

To seek fresh horse and fitting weed. 
The sun rides high ;—I must be boune 
To see the archer game at noon; 

But lightly Bayard clears the lea.— 
De Vaux and Herries, follow me.” 


VIl. 


“Stand, Bayard, stand !”—The steed obeyed, 
With arching neck and bending head, 
And glancing eye and ‘quivering ear, 
As if he loved his lord to hear. 
No foot Fitz-James in stirrup stayed, 
No grasp upon the saddle laid, 
But wreathed his left hand in the mane, 
And lightly bounded from the plain, 
Turned on the horse his arméd heel, 
And stirred his courage with the steel. 
Bounded the fiery steed in air, 

e The rider sate erect and fair, 
Then like a bolt from steel cross-bow 
Forth launched, along the plain they go. 
They dashed that rapid torrent through, 
And up Carhonie’s hill they flew ; 
Still at the gallop prieked the Knight, 
His merry-men followed as they might. 
Along thy banks, swift Teith! they ride, 
And in the race they mock thy tide; 
Torry and Lendrick now are passed, 
And Deanston lies behind them cast; 
They rise, the “bannered towers of Doune, 
They sink in distant woodland soon ; 
Blair-Drummond sees the hoofs strike fire, 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre ; 
They mark just glance and disappear 
The lofty brow of ancient Kier; 
They bathe their coursers’ sweltering sides, 
Dark Forth! amid thy sluggish tides, 
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And on the opposing shore take ground, 
With plash, with scramble, and with bound. 
Right-hand they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Forth. 
And soon the bulwark of the North, 

Gray Stirling, with her towers and town, 


Upon their fleet career looked down. 


Line 3. Daughter of three mighty 
lakes. The river Teith flows out of 
Loch Vennachar, which receives the 
waters of Lochs Achray and Katrine. 
In no sense can these lakes be called 
“mighty” Loch Katrine, the largest 
of the three, is only ten miles long 
The description of the stream breaking 
from Vennachar “‘in silver” does not 
now apply. It flows through sluices, 
which form part of the Glasgow water 
works 

5. Ceaseless, for ceaselessly; an ad- 
verb. 

6. Bochastle, a haugh, or plain, be- 
tween the stream which flows from 
Loch Vennachar and that which flows 
from Loch Lubnaig. On the plain are 
the remains of intrenchments which 
have been thought Roman. 

8. Of yore, in olden times. 

13. Discharged his trust, per- 
formed his promised task of leading 
Fitz- James to Coilantogle ford. 

14. This murderous Chief, &c., 
quoting words which Fitz-James had 
used in speaking of Roderick Dhu, 
before he knew that his guide was he 

18 Man to man..steel to steel. 
Adverbial phrases to “‘ shalt feel.” The 
construction is, “‘ Man being set against 
man, steel being opposed to steel.” 

93. Keep thee, defend thyself. 

20 A better meed, a fitter reward 
(than death) 

82. Thy flagging zeal. He hints 
that Fitz-James is growing cowardly. 

36. Who spills. The correlative of 
“who” is “his” in the next line 
Construe thus; “The party of him who 
spills the foremost foeman’s life con- 
quers in the strife ” 

41, Red Murdoch, a follower of 
Roderick Dhu, who had acted as guide 
to Fitz-James. He proved a traitor, 
and Fitz-James slew him. 
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45, 46 If thou wilt..... If the 
king shall. If you are determined 
still to be his foe (that being a matter 
in your own power)..... If it be the 
king’s will to refuse you pardon (that 
being a matter on which I express no 
opinion). 

68. Soars, &c. Construe thus:— 
‘Soars thy presumption, then, so high 
(as) to name homage to Roderick Dhu 
because ye slew a wretched kern?” 

b4, Kern, a Highland robber: orig- 
inally Acrne, an Irish foot soldier 
Shakespeare also uses it as a term of 
contempt :— 

“I cannot strike at wretched kernes.” 

Macbeth, v. 7. 

60. My thought, my opinion of 
your valour. 

61 Vain carpet knight, a con 
ceited fellow, who boasts of his bravery, 
but has had no experience of war. 

67 This braid. When Blanche of 
Devan was slain by Red Murdoch, Fitz- 
James cut off a lock of her hair, dipped 
it in her blood, and vowed to wear it in 
his cap until he had revenged her 
death. 

69. Truce...... Ruth. In the voca- 
tive case, or the nominative of address 

£1 As what. *‘As”isaconjunction; 
‘‘what” is a relative. Where there are 
two connectives, there must be two 
clauses; therefore construe thus :— 

A. Each looked, &c. 

a, As he might look at 

a*, What he ne'er might see again. 

83. Dubious strife, because the re- 
sult of the duel was doubtful. 

84. Ill fared it, it went ii]. 

89. Was sword and shield.—His 
blade could parry blows as well as give 
them. ‘Pass and ward” in the next 
line expresses the same meaning. Fitz- 
James was a skilful fencer, trained in 
France. 
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91. Feint, to make a pretended 
thrust at one part of the body for the 
purpose of leaving unguarded the part 
really aimed at. 

95. Thrice the Saxon blade drank 
blood. Fitz-James thrice wounded the 
chieftain 

96, Nostinted draught. Objective 
in agreement with ‘‘ blood.” 

98. Felt the fatal drain, grew 
weak from loss of blood. 

101. Against...is proof, has power 
to withstand. 

103. Foiled, balked; baffled; brought 
to nought. 

107 Brought. The subject is ‘‘his 
brand.” Construe thus: ‘‘ His brand 
brought to his knee the proud chief- 
tain, borne backwards upon the lea.” 

112. His coil, the folds or rings 
made by his body when at rest. 

113. The toil, the snare or net spread 
for catching game. 

116. Wound, the object beth of ‘‘re- 
ceived” and of ‘‘recked of.” ‘‘ He re- 
ceived a wound, but did not heed it.” 

124. His throat ..... hisknee. Note 
that the first “his” relates to Fitz- 
James, the second to Roderick. 

126. His wlotted locks, his hair 
matted with clots of blood 

130 Tl supplied the stream, &c., 
were a poor substitute for the strength 
that had left him 

133. To turn the odds, to make up 
for the inequality The “‘ odds,” or the 
difference, had so far been in favour of 
Fitz-James, Now Roderick hasachance 
of turning it in his own favour, but he 
is too weak to benefit by it. 

136. In the heath, &c. The mis- 
directed blade sank harmlessly in the 
grass, 

143, Redeemed, unhoped. Re- 
deemed qualifies “‘life;” wrhoped is an 
atlverb, equivalent to ‘‘ contrary to ex- 
pectation.” 

147, Thy wrongs are dearly paid. 
Roderick has paid dearly for the wrongs 
he did to you. 

152. Unbonneted. He took off his 
bonnet.— By the wave, beside the 
river. 

157. Lineoln green, the green cloth 
coats worn by English archers, more 
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especially by the archers of Sherwood 
Forest in Nottingham and Lincoln « 

167. Deatined for a fairer freight. 
Intended to carry Ellen Douglas, the 
Lady of the Lake. 

169. I will before, “I will go on 
ahead.” 

170. Weed, clothing: generally used 
in the plural, and applied to the dress 
of a widow,—‘‘ widow's weeds,” [Old 
English, waed, clothing; Middle Eng- 
lish, wede.) 

171. Boune, ready It is the passive 
participle of the verb to bown, to pre- 
pare, used in the ballad phrase, “‘ busk 
and boun.” Bound, in “the ship is 
bound for France,” is from the same 
verb, and not from to bind. 

179. Stayed, rested; placed. 

183. His armed heel, his spurs. 

187. Then like a bolt. Construe 
thus: “Then they go along the plain 
like a bolt launched forth from a ateel 
cross-bow,”—that is, as swift as an ar- 
row. 

191, Pricked, galloped forward; used 
his spurs. 

194. They mock thy tide, they 
gallop faster than the river flows. 

195-202, Torry, Lendrick, Deans- 
ton, Doune, Blair - Drummond, 
Ochtertyre, Kier. Places on the road 
between the foot of Loch Vennachar 
and Stirling. The road described is 
that on the right bank of the Teith. 
Torry is two and a half miles below 
Callander. Deanston is opposite Doune. 
Blair-Drummond is two miles lower, 
and Ochtertyre is one and a half mile 
below Blair-Drummond, Kier is on 
the opposite side of the Teith from 
Ochtertyre, and about a mile distant. 

201 They mark just glance and 
disappear, &c. ‘‘ Glance” and “‘ dis- 
appear” are infinitives, complements 
to ‘‘mark.” Construe thus: “‘ They 
matk (observe) the lofty brow of an- 
clent Kier, just (te) glance and (to) dis- 
ap ear ” 

203. They bathe, &c., they swim 
the Forth on horseback. 

207 Right-hand, on theirright. An 
adverb. —Craig-Forth, the nominative 
of address. Craig-Forth is 4 hill about 
a mile west of Stirling Castle. 
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pan‘nered, bearing a flag or flags. pre-snmp“tion, forwardness; inso- 
cour-te-ous, attentive; obliging. lence. 

des-pe-rate, violent; frantic. _, shaking; trembling. 

re-bell4ious, in revolt; seditious, 

X-pert’, skilful; active, rec-re-ant, coward. 

fave ahian sword. ruth, ity. 

feud, quarrel. ruth- @88, pitiless. 

in-vul-ner-a-ble, not able to be scab“bard, sheath. 
beaten. targe, target; shield. 

main ~tained’, kept up; waged. tar-get, shield. 

mould‘er-ing, crumbling. van“tage-less, without advantage. 

pal-frey, small horse. ven‘geance, return of injury; re- 

plight, pledge. venge. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
(James MonrcoMERY.—Sce Appendix.) 


{The chief object of the following poem is to depict the horrors of the slave 
trade, as it used to be conducted—the cruel capture of the slaves in Africa, the 
inhuman treatment of them on board ship, and the degraded life which they 
were forced to lead in the West Indies. The poem opens with a glowing picture 
of the country and the home of free men, and contrasts with this the feelings of 
the down-trodden negro. The poem was written in 1807, the year in which the 
slave trade was abolished by the English Parliament. In 1833 slavery itself was 
abolished in the whole of the British dominions, and Parliament voted twenty 
million sterling to indemnify slave owners, These results were mainly due to 
the untiring efforts of William Wilberforce and Thomas Clarkson.] . 


LOVE OF COUNTRY AND OF HOME. 


THERE is a land of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 

And milder moons ‘emparadise the night; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air: 10 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 
For in this land of Heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
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Where Man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 

His sword and sceptre, ‘pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend: 20 
Here Woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life; 

In the clear heaven of her delighted eye 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fire-side pleasures gambol at her feet. 

“Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ?” 
Art thou a man ?—a patriot 7?—look around ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy country, and that spot zhy home! 30 


On Greenland’s rocks, o’er rude Kamschatka’s plains, 
In pale Siberia’s desolate domains, 
Where the wild hunter takes his lonely way, 
Tracks through ‘tempestuous snows his savage prey, 
The rein-deer’s spoil, the ermine’s treasure shares, 
And feasts his famine on the fat of bears; 
Oy, wrestling with the might of raging seas 
Where round the pole the eternal billows freeze, 
Plucks from their jaws the stricken whale, in vain 
Plunging down headlong through the whirling main ;—40 
His wastes of ice are lovelier in his eye 
Than all the flowery vales beneath the sky, 
And dearer far than Ceesar’s palace-dome, 
His cavern-shelter, and his cottage-home. 


O’er China’s garden-fields and peopled floods; 
In California’s pathless world of woods; 
Round Andes’ heights, where Winter, from his throne, 
Looks down in scorn upon the summer zone ; 
By the gay borders of Bermuda’s isles, 
Where Spring with everlasting verdure smiles ; 50 
On pure Madeira’s vine-robed hills of health ; 
In Java’s swamps of pestilence and wealth ; 
Where Babel stood, where wolves and jackals drink, 
‘Midst weeping willows, on Euphrates’ brink ; 
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On Carmel’s crest; by Jordan’s reverend stream ;: 
Where Canaan’s glories vanished like a dream ; 
Where Greece, a spectre, haunts her heroes’ graves, 
And Rome’s vast: ruins darken Tiber’s waves; 
Where broken-hearted Switzerland bewails 

Her subject mountains and dishonoured vales ; 60 
Where Albion’s rocks exult amidst the sea, 
Around the beauteous isle of liberty ;— 

Man, through all ages of revolving time, 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime, 

Deems his own land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside ; 

His home the spot of earth supremely blest,— 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 


THE NEGRO’S HOME AND COUNTRY. 


And is the Negro outlawed from his birth ? 
Is he alone a stranger on the Earth? 70 
Is there no shed, whose peeping roof appears 
So lovely that it fills his eyes with tears? 
No Jand, whose name in exile heard will dart 
Ice through his veins and lightning through his heart? 
Ah! yes: beneath the beams of brighter skies, 
His home amidst his fathers’ country lies; 
There with the partner of his soul he shares 
Love-mingled pleasures, love-divided cares ; 
There, as with nature’s warmest filial fire 


‘He soothes his blind and feeds his helpless sire, 80 


His children sporting round his hut behold 

How they shall cherish him when he is old, 

Trained by example from their tenderest youth 

To deeds of charity, and words of truth.— 

Is he not blest? Behold, at closing day, 

The Negro village swarms abroad to play ; 

He treads the dance through all its ‘rapturous rounds, 
To the wild music of barbarian sounds; 

Or, stretched at ease where broad palmettos shower 
Delicious coolness in his shadowy bower, 90 
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He feasts on tales of witchcraft, that give birth 

To breathless wonder, or ‘ecstatic mirth; 

Yet most delighted when, in rudest rhymes, 

The minstrel wakes the song of elder times, 

When men were heroes, slaves to Beauty’s charms, 

And all the joys of life were love and arms.— 

Is not the Negro blest? His generous soil 

With harvest plenty crowns his simple toil ; 

More than his wants his flocks and fields afford ; 

He loves to greet the stranger at his board: 100 
“The winds were roaring and the White Man fled; 

The rains of night descended on his head ; 

The poor White Man sat down beneath our tree,— 
Weary and faint, and far from home was he: 

For him no mother fills with milk the bowl, 

No wife prepares the bread to cheer his sou] ;---- 

Pity the poor White Man, who sought our tree, 

No wife, no mother, and no home has he.” 

Thus sung the Negro’s daughters ;—once again, | 

Oh, that the poor White Man might hear that strain !— 
Whether the victim of the treacherous Moor ; 111 
Or from the Negro’s "hospitable door 

Spurned, as a spy from Europe’s hateful clime, 

And left to perish for thy country’s crime; 

Or destined still, when all thy wanderings cease, 

Ou Albion’s lovely lap to rest in peace ; 

Pilgrim! in heaven or earth, where’er thou be, 

Angels of mercy guide and comfort thee! 


PROGRESS OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Thus lived the Negro in his native land, 
Till Christian ‘cruisers anchored on his strand: 120 
Where’er their grasping arms the spoilers spread, 
The Negro’s joys, the Negro’s virtues, fled ; 
Tul, far amidst the wilderness unknown, 
They flourished in the sight of Heaven alone: 
While from the coast, with wide and wider sweep, 
The race of Mammon dragged across the deep 
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Their sable victims, to that Western bourne, 

From which no traveller might e’er return, 

To ‘blazon in the ears of future slaves 

The secrets of the world beyond the waves. 130 


When the loud trumpet of eternal doom 

Shall break the mortal bondage of the tomb; 

When with the mother’s pangs the expiring Earth 
Shall bring her children forth to second birth,— 
Then shall the sea’s ‘mysterious caverns, spread 
With human relics, render up their dead : 

Though warm with life the heaving surges glow, 
Where’er the winds of heaven were wont to blow, 
In sevenfold ‘phalanx shall the rallying hosts 

Of ocean-slumberers join their wandering ghosts, 140 
Along the melancholy gulf that roars 

From Guinea to the Caribbean shores. 

Myriads of slaves that perished on the way, 

From age to age the shark’s appointed prey, 

By livid plagues, by lingering tortures slain, 

Or headlong plunged alive into the main, 

Shall rise in judgment from their gloomy beds, 

And call down vengeance on their murderers’ heads! 


Yet small the number, and the fortune blest, 
Of those who in the stormy deep found rest, 150 
Weighed with the unremembered millions more 
That ’scaped the sea to perish on the shore, 
By the slow pangs of solitary care, 
The deep devouring anguish of despair, 
The broken heart which kindness never heals, 
The home-sick passion which the Negro feels, 
When tolling, fainting in the land of canes, 
His spirit wanders to his native plains: 
His little lovely dwelling there he sees, 
Beneath the shade of his paternal trees, 160 
The home of comfort ;—then before his eyes 
The terrors of captivity arise.— 
"Twas night: his babes around him lay at rest, 
Their mother slumbered on their father’s breast : 
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A yell of murder rang around their bed ; 

They woke; their cottage blazed; the victims fled: 
Forth sprang the ambushed ruffians on their prey ; 
They caught, they bound, they drove them far away: 
The white man bought them at the mart of blood; 

In ‘pestilential barks they crossed the flood ; 170 
Then were the wretched ones asunder torn, 

To distant isles, to separate bondage borne, 

Denied, though sought with tears, the sad relief 

That misery loves—the fellowship of grief. 


THE NEGRO IN THE WEST INDIES. 

The Negro, spoiled of all that nature gave 
To freeborn man, thus shrunk into a slave, 
His passive limbs to measured tasks confined, 
Obeyed the impulse of another mind ; 
A silent, secret, terrible control, 
That ruled his sinews and repressed his soul. 180 
Not for himself he waked at morning light, 
Toiled the long day, and sought repose at night; 
His rest, his labour, pastime, strength, and health, 
Were only portions of a master’s wealth ; 
His love—oh, name not love, where Britons doom 
The fruit of love to slavery from the womb! 


Thus spurned, degraded, trampled, and oppressed, 

The Negro exile ‘languished in the West, 

With nothing left of life but hated breath, 

And not a hope except the hope in death— 190 
To fiy for ever from the Creole strand, 

And dwell a freeman in his father-land. 


THE GUINEA CAPTAIN, 


Lives there a savage ruder than the slave 7— 
Cruel as death, ‘insatiate as the grave, 
False as the winds that round his vessel blow, 
Remorseless as the gulf that yawns below, 
Is he who toils upon the wafting flood, 
A Christian broker in the trade of blood ; 
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Boisterous in speech, in action prompt and bold, 

He buys, he sells—he steals, he kills, for gold. 200 
At noon, when sky and ocean, calm and clear, 

Bend round his bark, one blue unbroken sphere ; 

When dancing dolphins sparkle through the brine, 

And sunbeam circles o’er the waters shine; 

He sees no beauty in the heaven serene, 

No soul-enchanting sweetness in the scene, 

But, darkly scowling at the glorious day, 

Curses the winds that loiter on their way. 

When swollen with hurricanes the billows rise, 

To meet the lightning midway from the skies; 210 
When from the unburdened hold his shrieking slaves 
Are cast at midnight to the hungry waves ; 

Not for his victims strangled in the deeps, 

Not for his crimes the hardened pirate weeps, 

But grimly smiling, when the storm is o’er, 

Counts his sure gains, aud hurries back for more. 


THE CREOLE PLANTER. 


Lives there a reptile baser than the slave 7— 
Loathsome as death, corrupted as the grave, 
See the dull Creole, at his pompous board, 
Attendant vassals cringing round their lord: 220 
Satiate with food, his heavy eyelids close ; 
*Voluptuous ‘minions fan him to repose: 
Prone on the noonday couch he lolls in vain, 
Delirious slumbers rock his ‘maudlin brain ; 
He starts in horror from bewildering dreams, 


‘His bloodshot eye with fire and frenzy gleams: 


He stalks abroad ; through all his wonted rounds, 

The Negro trembles, and the lash resounds, 

And cries of anguish, shrilling through the air, 

To distant fields his dread approach declare. 230 
Mark, as he passes, every head declined ; 

Then slowly raised—to curse him from behind. 

This is the veriest wretch on nature’s face, 

Owned by no country, spurned by every race; 
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The tethered tyrant of one narrow span, 

The bloated vampire of a living man: 

His frame—a fungus form, of dunghill birth, 

That taints the air, and rots above the earth: 

His soul—-has he a soul, whose sensual breast 

Of selfish passions is a serpent’s nest ; 240 
Who follows headlong, ignorant and blind, 

The vague brute-instinct of an idiot mind ; 

Whose heart, ’midst scenes of suffering senseless grown, 
E’en from his mother’s lap was chilled to stone? 

Has hea soul? With his departing breath, 

A form shall hail him at the gates of death, 

The spectre Conscience, shrieking through the gloom, 
“Man, we shall meet again beyond the tomb!” 


THE MOORS. 

O Africa! amidst thy children’s woes, 
Did earth and heaven conspire to aid thy foes ? 250 
No, thou hadst vengeance. From thy northern shores 
Sallied the lawless ‘corsairs of the Moors, 
And back on Europe’s guilty nations hurled 
Thy wrongs and sufferings in the sister world : 
Deep in thy dungeons Christians clanked their chains, 
Or toiled and perished on thy parching plains. 


THE BUCCANEERS. 

But where thine offspring crouched beneath the yoke, 
In heavier peals the avenging thunder broke.— 
Leagued with ‘rapacious rovers of the main, 

Hayti’s barbarian hunters harassed Spain ; 260 
A ‘mammoth race, invincible in might, 

Rapine and massacre their dire delight, 

Peril their element ;—o’er land and flood 

They carried fire, and quenched the flames with blood: 
Despairing captives hailed them from the coasts; 

They rushed to conquest, led by Carib ghosts. 


THE MAROONS. 
Tremble, Britannia! while thine islands tell 
The appalling mysteries of Obi’s spell; 
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The wild Maroons, impregnable and free, 

Among the mountain-holds of liberty, 270 
Sudden as lightning darted on their foe— 

Seen like the flash, remembered like the blow. 


ST. DOMINGO. 
While Gallia boasts of dread Marengo’s fight, 
And Hohenlinden’s slaughter-deluged night, 
Her spirit sinks—the sinews of the brave, 
That crippled Europe, shrunk before the slave !— 
The demon-spectres of Domingo rise, 
And all her triumphs vanish from her eyes. 


THE HURRICANE. 

God is a spirit, veiled from human sight, 
In secret darkness of eternal light; 280 
Through all the glory of his works we trace 
The hidings of his counsel and his face ; 
Nature, and time, and change, and fate fulfil, 
Unknown, unknowing, his mysterious will; 
Mercies and judgments mark him, every hour, 
Supreme in grace, aud infinite in power: 
Oft o’er the Eden-islands of the West, 
In floral pomp and verdant beauty drest, 
Roll the dark clouds of his awakened ire; 
Thunder and earthquake, whirlwind, flood, and fire, 
"Midst reeling mountains and disparting plains, 291 
Tell the pale world—‘‘ The God of vengeance reigns.” 


THE YELLOW FEVER. 

Nor in the majesty of storms alone 
The Eternal makes his dread displeasure known ; 
At his command the pestilence abhorred 
Spares the poor slave, and smites the haughty lord: 
While to the tomb he sees his friend consigned, 
Foreboding melancholy sinks his mind; 
Soon at his heart he feels the monster’s fangs— 
They tear his vitals with convulsive pangs ; 300 
The light is anguish to his eye, the air 
*Sepulchral vapours laden with despair; 
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Now frenzy-horrors rack his whirling brain, 
Tremendous pulses throb through every vein ; 
The firm earth shrinks beneath his torture-bed, 
The sky in ruins rushes o’er his head ; 

He rolls, he rages in consuming fires, 

Till nature, spent with agony, expires. 


Line 1. Of every land the pride, 
the pride or most precious of all lands. 

8 Wheré brighter suns. Supply 
than anywhere else. 

5. Land. Nominative, in agreement 
with ‘land ” in line 1. 

11. The magnet of his soul.... 
trembles. Refers to the motion of 
the needle of the compass from side to 
side before it settles after having been 
disturbed. The figure is a metaphor, 
because it speaks of the soul as if it 
were a magnet. Had it been said that 
the soul, like a magnet, points to that 
pole, the figure would have been a 


simile. 

13, This land, namely, Fatherland, 
one’s native country.—-Of Heaven's 
peculiar grace, by the special favour 
of Heaven. 

15 Aspoteof earth, —namely, home. 
(See line 30.) 

17 Creation’s tyrant, “the lord of 
creation;” the chief of created beings. 

24, Lie. The nominative to this 
verb is ‘‘angel-guard,” which must 
therefore be taken as a collective noun 
—a group of angels acting as a guard. 

31. Kamschat’ka, a mountainous 
peninsula in the north-east of Asia,— 
east of Siberia. 

35. The ermine’s treasure, the 
fur of the ermine, an animal of the 
weasel kind found in the northern 
regions of Europe, Asia, and America. 
In winter the fur of the ermine is pure 
white, and the tail is tipped with deep 
black. Ermine is used on the robes of 
royalty and of the nobility; but it is 
specially distinctive of the office of 
judge, ‘‘ Unspotted ermine” is em- 
blematical of the purity of justice. 

36. Feasts his famine, allays his 
hunger. ‘“‘ Feasts”..“famine”’..“‘ fat,” 
an example of alliteration or head- 
rhyme. 


39, Their jaws, that is, the jaws of 
the billows. —In vain. Note that 
this phrase modifies ‘‘ plunging,” not 
“ plucks.” 

40, Whirling main, This expres- 
sion, like “‘raging seas” (line 37), is 
not quite consistent with the picture 
of billows eternally frozen in line 38. 
The poet has mixed up the Arctic with 
the sub-Arctic regions. 

43, Dearer, &c. Construe thus: 
“His cavern-shelter and his cottage- 
home are far dearer to him than Cvesar’s 
palace-dome is dear to Cesar.” 

46, Califor’nia. Now one of the 
United States, with San Francisco, a 
great sea-port and the largest town on 
the west coast of the continent, as capt- 
tal. It can hardly now be called a “‘ path- 
less world of woods.” Its fertile valleys 
are richly productive, and its woods 
yield abundance of valuable timber. 

47, Andes’ heights. There are 
peaks of the Andes, in South America, 
—some of them quite near to the 
Equator, as Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, 
—the tops of which are always covered 
with snow, while perpetual Summer 
reigns at their bases. As you ascend, 
you pass from a Torrid to a Temperate 
and from a Temperate to an Arotic 
zone, 

49. Bermu’da’s isles, a group in the 
Atlantic, 580 miles east of the coast of 
the United States. They are fertile 
and have a mild climate, but are eub- 
ject to severe gales and violent thunder- 
storms. They belong to England. 

51. Madei’ra, the chief of a group 
of islands off the north-west coast of 
Africa; celebrated for healthy climate, 
for vines, and for wine called “‘ma- 
deira.” The islands form « province 
of Portugal. 

52. Ji’va, the chief of the Dutch 
islands in the East Indies. The north 
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fy marshy and unhealthy; but the 
island yields large quantities of sugar, 
coffee, rice, tea, spices, and “‘ colonial 
produce ” generally. 

53. Ba’bel, the ancient Babylon, 
capital of the Chaldwan Empire, on 
the Euphrates. On an elevated site 
called Birs-Nimrod are ruins, supposed 
to be the remains of the Tower of 
Babel of Scripture. 

55, Car’mel, a mountain promontory 
on the coast of Syria, south of the Bay 
of Acre. It was a common resort of 
the prophets Elijah and Elisha, and it 
was the scene of the famous sacrifice of 
the former. (1 Kings xviii.) 

67. Greece, a spectre. <A mere 
shadow, compared with her ancient 
glory. Greece has, however, achieved 
independence since the poem was writ- 
ten, and her prosperity has revived. 
The reference to ‘* broken-hearted 
Switzerland” (line 69) is also inap- 
propriate now. Her mountains are 
not ‘‘subject,” and her vales are not 
“ dishonoured.” 

62. Isle of liberty, Great Britain. 

63. Man....deems, Here at last 
we reach the subject and the verb of 
the sentence that begins at line 45. 

73. Dart ice through his veins, 
chill him with regret at his distance 
from home.—Lightning through his 
heart, fire him with enthusiasm for his 
distant country. 

82. Shall cherish him when he 
isold. Dr. Winterbotham says: ‘“‘ The 
respect which the Agloan Gaye to old 
people is very great. One of the sever- 
eat insults which can be offered to an 
African is to speak disrespectfully of 
his mother.” 

83. Trained....truth. An adjec- 
tive phrase, qualifying “‘they” in the 
previous line. 

86. The Negro village swarms. 
The village put for the inhabitants; an 
example of the figure called metonymy. 

89, Palmet/to, a spacies of palm-tree 
that grows in the West Indies. 

95. Blaves to Beauty’s charms. 
Bound to fight at the bidding, or for 
the protection, of fair ladies, 

117, Pilgrim. The nominative of 
address. | 
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118. Guide and comfort. £x- 
amples of the third person plural of 
the imperative mood, expressing a wish. 

126, The race of Mammon. Per- 
sons greedy of gain. Mammon is the 
god of riches, 

127. That Western bourne,— 
America. Bourne properly means a 
limit or boundary: it is here used for 
a country. The idea is taken from 
Shakespeare :— 

“The undiscovered country from whose 
bourn 

No traveller returns.” 

Hamlet, tii. 1. 

129. To blazon, &c. An adverbial 
of purpose, to “return.” No traveller 
would be allowed to return from 
America to Africa to tell how cruelly 
the negro was treated. 

131. When the loud trumpet, &c. 
At the day of judgment. The poet 
alludes to the revelations which that 
day will make of the cruelty to which 
the slaves were subjected on the voyage 
—of the thousands who perished and 
were thrown overboard. 

142, From Guinea to the Carib- 
be’an shores, between the coast of 
Africa and the West Indies. 

151. Weighed with, compared with. 

157, The land of canes. Referring 
to the slaves working in the sugar plan- 
tations of the West Indies. 

163. T'was night, &c. This pas- 
sage describes the common method by 
which slaves used to be seized. 

169. The mart of blood, the slave 
market. Slaves captured by slave- 
hunters in the interior were sold to 
slave-merchants at the coast, and then 
were shipped for the West Indies and 
America. 

170. Pestilential barks, ships 
which were hot-beds of infectious dis- 
ease. The horrors of the passage were 
appalling. The slaves were closely 
packed in low cabins, like sheep in a 
pen. Great numbers died, and the 
survivors disembarked in a deplorable 
condition. 

173. Denied....the fellowship of 
grief. Members of the same family 
were forcibly separated and sent to dif-. 
ferent parts of the world. | 
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177, His paasive limbs, &c. The | The buccaneers, or pirates who infested 


negro became # mere machine, set in 
motion by another person. 

186. The fruit of love, &c. The 
children of slaves were also slaves, and 
became the property of their parents’ 
masters. 

191. Cre’ola. A Creole is one born of 
European parents in a tropical country 
—patticulariy in the West Indies or in 
South America. The word is here used 
as an adjective, and means West In- 
dian, 

193, Lives there a savage, &c. 
The answer is given in the description 
of the owner or master of the slave- 
ship: the ‘Christian broker in the 
trade of blood.” 

216. Counts his sure gains,— 
reckons the value of the slave cargo 
that remains. 

917, Lives there a reptile, &c. 
The answer is given in the description 
of the Creole planter—the most power- 
ful passage in the poem. 

990, Attendant vassals cringing, 
&c. An example of the absolute 
phrase. It is equivalent to ‘* while 
attendant vassals cringe.” 

928, Theelash resounds. The 
slaves were driven to the fields and 
watched while at work by men armed 
with long whips. 

236. Bloated vampire, swelled 
blood-sucker. A vampire is properly a 
dead person supposed to return to life 
and to suck the blood of sleeping per- 
sons. Theslave-owner, living on human 
blood, is represented as a vampire fill- 
ing the place of a living man. The 
figure, though disagreeable, is very 
forcible. 

252. The Moors. The Moors (origin- 
ally Mauritanians, inhabitants of Ma- 
rocco, in North-West Africa) founded 
a great Moorish kingdom in Spain in 
1091 a.p., which lasted till 1492. In 
the text there is probably a reference 
to the Algerine pirates, who were for 
many years the scourge of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts. 

260. Hayti, or St: Domingo, the 
largest of the West India Islands ex- 
cept’ Cuba.— Barbarian hunters. 


the Caribbean Sea during the aixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, were equally 
renowned for their yalour and for their 
brutality. 

268. Peril their element. An 
absolute phrase. The previous line has 
the same construction. 

268. Mysteries of Obi's spell. 
The rites of African witchcraft per- 
formed by the escaped slaves in the 
‘West Indies, 

269. Maroons, the descendants of 
runaway slaves, who established them- 
selves in Jamaica, and proved very 
troublesome to the English colonists. 
The English Government allowed them 
to settle in the north of the island in 
1738. They rose against the English in 
1795-6, and many of them were in 
consequence transported to Sierra 
Leone. 

273, Gallia, Latin name of France. 
—Marengo, in North Italy. There 
Bonaparte defeated the Austrians, June 
14, 1800, and the French became masters 
of Italy. 

274. Hohenlinden, in Bavaria. 
There the French, under Moreau, de- 
feated the Austrians, December 3, 
1800. 

276. Shrunk before the slave. 
This refers to the massacre of nearly 
all the whites in St. Domingo by the 
negroes in 1793. In consequence of a 
new insurrection in 1803, the French 
quitted the island. 

286. Supreme in grace. Comple- 
ment to “mark him.” 

292. Tell, The nominatives of this 
verb are, ‘Thunder and earthquake, 
whirlwind, flood, and fire.” 

907. He .. his, referring to “‘the 
haughty lord.” 

298. Sinks his mind, depresses 
him; makes him nervous and afraid, 

308, Frenzy-horrors rack his 
whirling brain. He is in wild de- 
lirium. 

305. The firm earth shrinks, 
This, like the sky rushing, represents 
what the delirious man imagines as 
taking place, not what actually hap- 
pens. 
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bia“zon, show forth; display. min“iong, favourites: flatterem. 
pirates. mys-te-ri-ous, secret; dark. 
crnis-ers, ships watching for captives. pag*eant-ry, fondness for show. 
ec-stat‘te, entrancing. pes-ti-len“tial, causing & plague, 
em-par‘a-dise, make like paradise: pha-lanx, compact bedy. 
beautify. ra-pa-cious, living by robbery; plun- 


hospi -ta-ble, kindly receiving dering. 
rap-tu-rous, delightful; transport- 


inna’ ti-ate, not to be satisfied. ing. 

lafi-guished, grew weak se-pul/chral, belonging to the grave. 
mam-“moth, very large; huge. tem-pest-u-ous, stormy. 
maud-lin, stupid; confused. vo-lup“tu-ous, given up to pleasure. 


THE MAY QUEEN. 
ENNYSON.—Sce Appendiz.) 


[The festival of May-day is of Roman origin. On the calends of May the 
Roman youths kept holiday in the fields in honour of Flora, the goddess of 
flowers and fruits. In England from early times the first day of May has been 
observed as a festival of rejoicing at the advent of Summer. May-poles covered 
with wreaths of flowers are still set up in many English villages on May-day, 
and the villagers dance around them and spend the day in archery and other 
sports. The prettiest girl in the village is chosen as the May Queen, and is 
crowned with a chaplet of flowers. 

In the poem, Alice, the May Queen, lies on her death-bed before the end of 
the year, but lingers on till early spring. The point of the poem lies in the 
contrast between her gaiety and petulance in the first scene and her calm 
resignation and tenderness of feeling in the last.| 


You must wake and call me early, 
Call me early, mother dear: 
To-morrow will be the happiest time 
Of all the glad new year,— 
Of all the glad new year, mother, 
The maddest, merriest day ; 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
T’m to be Queen o’ the May. 8 


There’s many a black black eye, they say, 
But none so bright as mine; 
There’s Margaret and Mary, 
There’s Kate and Caroliie: 
But none so fair as little Alice 
In all the land, they say ; 
So I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 16 
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I sleep so sound all night, mother, 
That I shall never wake, 

If you do not. call me loud 
When the day begins to break. 

But I must gather knots of flowers, 
And buds and garlands gay ; 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May ro 


As I came up the valley, 
Whom think you should I see, 

But Robin leaning on the bridge 
Beneath the hazel-tree? ..0:.. 0 | 

He thought of that sharp look, mother, 
I gave him yesterday ; 

But Pm to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


He thought I was a ghost, mother, 
For I was all in white; 

And I ran by him without speaking, 
Like a flash of light. 

They call me cruel-hearted, 
But I care not what they say, 

For ’'m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
Tm to be Queen o’ the May. 


They say he’s dying all for love, 
But that can never be: 

They say his heart is breaking, mother— 
What is that to me! 

There’s many a bolder lad will woo 
Me any summer day; 

And [Pm to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


Little Effie shall go with me 
To-morrow to the green, 

And you'll be there too, mother, 
To see me made the queen: 
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For the shepherd lads on every side 
Will come from far away; 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
I'm to be Queen o’ the May. 


The honeysuckle round the porch 
Has woven its wavy bowers; 

And by the meadow-trenches blow 
The faint sweet cuckoo flowers; 

And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire 
In swamps and hollows gray ; 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


The night-winds come and go, mother, 
Upon the meadow grass; 

And the happy stars above them 
Seem to brighten as they pass: 

There will not be a drop of rain 
The whole of the livelong day ; 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 


All the valley, mother, will 
Be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot 
Are over all the hill, 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale 
Will merrily glance and play ; 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May 


So you must wake and call me early, 
Call me early, mother dear; 
To-morrow will be the happiest time 
Of all the glad new year: 
To-morrow will be of all the year - 
The maddest, merriest day , 
,For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, 
" I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 
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; NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
If you’re waking, call me early, 

Call me early, mother déar; 

For I would see the sun rise 
Upon the glad new year: 

It is the last new year 
That I shall ever see ; 

Then you may lay me low 7 the mould, 
And think no more of me. 


To-night I saw the sun set; 
He set and left behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, 
And all my peace of mind: 

And the new year’s coming up, mother ; 
But I shall never see 

The blossom on the blackthorn, 
The leaf upon the tree. 


Last May we made a crown of flowers,— 
We had a merry day! 

Beneath the hawthorn on the green 
They made me Queen of the May: 

And we danced about the May-pole, 
And in the hazel copse, 

Till Charles’s wain came out above 
The tall white chimney tops. 


There’s not a flower on all the hills; 
The frost is on the pane; 
I only wisl: to live till 
The snow-drops come again. 
I wish the snow would melt, 
And the sun come out on high ; 
T long to see a flower so, 
Before the day I die. 


The building rook will caw 
From the windy, tall elm-tree ; 
And the tufted plover pipe 
Along the fallow lea; 
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And the swallow will come back again 
With summer o’er the wave ;— 

But I shall lie alone, mother, 
Within the mouldering grave. 


Upon the chancel casement, 


And upon that grave of mine, 
In the early, early morning, 

The summer sun will shine, 
Before the red cock crows 

From the farm upon the hill, 
When you are warm asleep, mother, 

And all the world is still. 


When the flowers come again, mother, 
Beneath the waning light, 
You'll never see me more 
In the long gray fields at night; 
When from the dry dark wold 
The summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, 
And the bulrugh in the pool. 





You'll bury me, my mother, just 
Beneath the hawthorn shade, 
And you'll come sometimes and see me, 
Where T am lowly laid. 
I shall not forget you, mother ; 
I shall hear you when you pass, 
With your feet above my head 
In the long and pleasant grass. 


I have been wild and wayward, 
But you'll forgive me now; 
You'll kiss me, my own mother, 
And forgive me, ere I go. 
Nay, nay, you must not weep, 
Nor let your grief be wild ; 
You should not fget for me, mother,— 
You have another child. 
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‘“NAY, NAY, YOU MUST NOT WEED. 


If I can, Pll come again, mother, 
From out my resting-place ; 
Though you'll not see me, mother, 
I shall look upon your face. 
Thongh I cannot speak a word, 
I shall hearken what you say, 
And be often, often with you, 
When you think I’m far away. 168 


Good-night, good-night: when I have said 
Good-night for evermore, 
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And you see me carried out 
From the threshold of the door, 
Don’t let Effie come to see me 
Till my grave be growing green;— 
She'll be a better child to you 
Than ever I have been. 176 


She'll find my garden togls 
Upon the gyajaamy floor ; 
Let her take them; they are hers— 
I shall never garden more. 
But tell her, when I’m gone, 
To train the rose-bush that I set 
About the parlour window, 
And the box of mignonette. 184 


Good-night, sweet mother ;—call me 
Before the day is born ; 
All night I lie awake, 
But I fall asleep at morn: 
But.I would see the sun rise 
Upon the glad new year; 
So, if you’re waking, call me, 
Call me early, mother dear. a 192 


CONCLUSION. 


I thought to pass away before, 
And yet alive Iam; 
And in the fields all round I hear 
The bleating of the lamb. 
How sadly, I remember, 
Rose the morning of the year !— 
To die before the snow-drop came, 
And now the violet’s here. 200. 


Oh! sweet is the new violet, 
That comes beneath the skies; 

And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice 
To me that cannot rise; 
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And sweet is all the land about, 
And all the flowers that blow; 

And sweeter far is death than life 
To me that long to go. 


It seemed so hard at first, mother, 
To leave the blessed sun ; 

And now it seems as hard to stay; 
And yet—His will be done! 

But still I think it can’t be long 
Before I find release ; 

Aud that good man, the clergyman, 
Has told me words of peace. 


Oh! blessings on his kindly voice, 
And on his silver hair; 

Aud blessings on his whole life long, 
Until he meet me there! 

Ol! blessings on his kindly heart, 
And ov his silver head ; 

A thousand times I blest him, 
As he knelt beside my bed. 


He showed me all the mercy, 
For he taught me all the sin: 

Now, though my lamp was lighted late, 
There’s One will let me in. 

Nor would I now be well, mother, 
Again, if that could be; 

For my desire is but to pass 
To Him that died for me. 


T did not hear the dog howl, mother, 
Or the death-watch beat ;— 
‘There came a sweeter tokep ----~ —-~---- 
When the night and merning meet: 
But sit beside my bed, mother, 
And put your hand in mine, 
And Effie on the other side, 
And I will tell the sign. 
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All in the wild March morning 
I heard the angels call ; 
It was when the moon was setting, 
And the dark was over all: 
The trees began to whisper, 
And the wind began to roll, 
And in the wild March morning 
I heard them call my soul. 


For, lying broad awake, I thought 
Of you and Effie dear ; 
I saw you sitting in the house, 
And I no longer here. 
With all my strength I prayed for both, 
And so I felt resigned, 
And up the valley came a swell 
Of music on the wind. 


I thought that it was fancy, 
And I hstened in my bed; 
And then did something spenk to me— 
T know not what was said : 
For great delight and shuddering 
Took hold of all my mind, 
And up the valley came again 
The music on the wind. 


But you were sleeping; and [ said, 
“Tt’s not for them—it’s mine !” 

And if it comes three times, I thought, 
I take it for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close 
Beside the window-bars ; 

Then seemed to go right up to heaven, 
And die among the stars. 


So now I think my time 1s near ;— 
I trust itis. I know 

The blessed music went that way 
My soul will have to go. 
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And for myself, indeed, I care 
Not if I go to-day ; 

But, Effie, you must comfort her 
When I am passed away. 


And say to Robin a kind word, 
And tell him not to fret; 
There’s many worthier than I 
Would make him happy yet. 
If I had lived—I cannot tell— 
I might have been his wife ;— 
But all these things have ceased to be, 
With my desire of life. 


Oh, look! the sun begins to rise, 
The heavens are in a glow; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, 
And all of them I know. 

And there I move no longer now, 
And there his light may shine— 

Wild flowers in the valley 
For other hands than mine. 


Oh! sweet and strange it seems to me, 
That ere this day be done, 

The voice that now 1s speaking 
May be beyond the sun !— 

For ever and for ever 
With those just souls and true !— 

Aud what is life, that we should meas, 
Why make we such ado t- 53 


For ever and for ever, 
All in a blessed home !- 
And there to wait a little while 
Till you and Effie come !— 
To lie within the light of God, 
As I lie upon your breast— 
And the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 
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Line 1. Wake. Here used in its in- 
transitive or reflexive sense ; ‘‘ You must 
awake,” or “ You must awaken your- 
self.” 

6. Maddest, full of the wildest fun. 
67. Above them, above the winds. 
68. As they pass, as the winds pass. 
75. The cowslip and the crow- 

foot. Spring flowers. The former is 
a species of primrose; of the latter the 
buttercup is the most familiar example. 

01. Rige. Theinfinitive. To, the sign 
of the infinitive, is omitted after '' see.” 

95. I’ the mould, in the earth, the 
grave. 

97. Set. The infinitive, after 
““saw;" but ‘‘set” in the next line is 
in the past tense. 

103. Blackthorn, the sloe-tree; a 
plant much used for hedges, as its 
branches have sharp spines, 

111. Charles’s waln, the churl’s, or 
farmer's, waggon, a cluster of stars 
commonly called the plough. They 
form the chief points in the constella- 
tion Ursa Major, the Great Bear, 

124, The fallow lea, the untilled 
meadow-land 

126. O’er the wave, from over the 
sea. 

129 The chancel casement, the 
eastern window of a church. The 
chancel is that part of an Episcopal 
church where the altar or communion 
table stands. 

143. Oat-grass, wild grass, with 
leaves like those of oats. — Sword- 
Sass, a grass that grows in marshes; 
so called from the sword-like shape of 
its leaves, 

144. Bulrush, a large, strong rush, 
which grows in marshes and in water 
{The prefix bul means large.) 

184, The box of mignonette. 
Grammatically the object of ‘to 
train ;” but some such verb as to tend, 
or to watch, must be supplied. One 
can “train” a rose-bush, but it is not 
quite correct to speak of “training” a 
box of mignonette, [Mignonette (min- 
yo-net') is a French word, meaning 
*€ tittle favourite. ”’] 
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196. The bleating of the lamb. 
This implies that spring had come again 
before she died. 

199. To die. Supply “I thonght” 
from the first line of the stanza. 

208, Long. First person singular, 
because “ that” is first person, since it 
relates to “ me.” 

212, His will be done. An ex- 
ample of the third person of the im- 
perative mood. 

217. Blessings. Nominative to be, 
understood. 

227, Though my lamp, &c, A ref. 
erence to the parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins (Matt, xxv, 1-12), She compares 
herself to a ‘“‘foolish virgin” whom 
the Bridegroom, nevertheless, is will 
ing to admit. 

229. NorwouldI. “ NordoI wish.” 

233. The dog howl....the death- 
watch. The howling of a dog during 
the night, and the ticking of the 
** death-watch,” are popularly believed 
to be tokens of approaching death. 
The “ death-watch” is really the tick 
ing of a small kind of beetle. Such 
sounds in ordinary circumstances at 
tract no notice; but those who watch 
by the sick in the stillnesh of the night 
are apt to attach fanciful meanings to 
the sounds they may hear. 

266, It’s mine. ‘‘ The sign is meant 
for me.” 

268. I take it. For, ‘I shall take 
it,” “I am bound to take it.” 

276. My soul will have to go. 
An adjective clause to ‘‘ way,” without 
aconnective. Supply By which. 

281, Say to Robin a kind word. 
Notice the contrast between her tender 
treatment of Robin now and her saucy 
conduct towards him in her ‘‘ wild and 
wayward days.” See the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth stanzas. 

288. With my desire of lfe. 
“With the ceasing to be of my desire 
of life.” “‘ These things have ceased to 
interest me, just as my wish to live has 
died away.” 

295. Wild flowers. Nominative to 
are or bloom, understood. 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 
(Six WALTER Scorr.—See Appendix.) 


{The following description of the Battle of Bannockburn is taken from a 
work of fiction—The Lord of the Isles. ‘Yet it is in all essential points his- 
torically correct. The battle was fought on June 24, 1314, to decide the fate of 
Stirling Castle, held by the English under Sir Philip de Mowbray, and besieged 
by Edward Bruce. The garrison had agreed to capitulate unless relieved before 
the 24th of June—the day on which the battle was fought. Bruce’s encounter 
with De Bohun took place on the evening of June 28rd. After the victory, 
Stirling Castle surrendered, and the English withdrew from Scotland.) 


DEATH OF DE BOUNE. 


Here must they pause ; for, in advance 

As far as one might pitch a lance, 

The Monarch rode along the van, 

The foe’s approaching force to scan, 

His line to marshal and to range, 

And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 

Alone he rode—from head to heel 

Sheathed in his ready arms of steel ; 

Nor mounted yet on war-horse wight, 

But, till more near the shock of fight, 10 

Reining a palfrey low and light. 

A diadem of gold was set 

Above his bright steel basinet ; 

And clasped within its ghttering twine 

Was seen the glove of Argentine : 

Truncheon or leading staff he lacks, 

Bearing, instead, a battle-axe. 

He ranged his soldiers for the fight, 

*Accoutred thus, in open sight 

Of either host.—Three bowshots far, 20 

Paused the deep front of England’s war, 

And rested on their arms a while, 

To close and rank their warlike file, 

And hold high council, if that night 

Should view the strife, or dawning light. 

O gay, yet fearful to behold, 

Flashing with steel and rough with gold 
And bristled o’er with bills and spears, 

With plumes and ‘pennons waving fair, 
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Was that bright battle-front! for there 30 
Rode England’s King and Peers : 
And who, that saw that Monarch ride, 
His kingdom battled by his side, 
Could then his direful doom foretell !— 
Fair was his seat in knightly selle, 
And in his sprightly eye was set 
Some spark of the Plantagenet. 
Though light and wandering was his glance, 
It flashed at sight of shield and Jance. 
“ Know'st thou,” he said, “ De Argentine, 40 
Yon knight who marshals thus their line ?”— 
“The tokens on his helmet tell 
The Bruce, my liege : I know him well.” — 
“ And shall the ‘audacious traitor brave 
The presence where our banners wave !”— 
‘So please my liege,” said Argentine, 
“Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 
To give him fair and knightly chance, 
I would adventure forth my lance.”— 
“Tn battle-day,” the King replied, 59 
““Nice tourney rules are set aside.— 
Still must the rebel dare our wrath ? 
Set on him !—sweep him from our path!” 
And, at King Edward’s signal, soon 
Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Boune. 


Of Hereford’s high blood he came, 

A race ‘renowned for knightly fame. 

He burned before his Monarch’s eye 

To do some deed of chivalry. 

He spurred his steed, he couched his lance, 60 
And darted on the Bruce at once.— 

As motionless as rocks that bide 

The wrath of the advancing tide, 

The Bruce stood fast.—Each breast beat high, 
And dazzled was each gazing eye— 

The heart had hardly time to think, 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink, 
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While on the King, like flash of flame, 

Spurred to full speed the war-horse came ! 

The partridge may the falcon mock, 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock ;— 

But, ‘swerving from the knight’s career, 

Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 

Onward the baffled warrior bore 

His course—but soon his course was o’er ! 

High in his stirrups stood the King, 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Right on De Boune, the whiles he passed, 

Fell that stern dint—the first—the last ! 

Such strength upon the blow was put, 

The helmet crashed like hazel-nut ; 

The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 

Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp! 

Springs from the blow the startled horse, 

Drops to the plain the lifeless corse ;— 

First of that fatal field, how soon, 

How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune! 

One pitying glance the Monarch sped, 

“Where on the field his foe lay dead ; 

Then gently turned his paltrey’s head, 

And, pacing back his sober way, 

Slowly he gained his own array. 

There round their King the leaders crowd, 

And blame his ‘recklessness aloud, 

That risked ’gainst each ‘adventurous spear 

A life so valued and so dear. 

His broken weapon's shaft surveyed 

The King, and careless answer made : 
“My loss may pay my folly’s tax— 

I’ve broke my trusty battle-axe.” 


THE ENGLISH ONSET. 
{Next morning the hosta are marshalled for the battle. } 


Earl Gilbert waved his ‘truncheon high, 
Just as the Northern ranks arose,— 
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Signal for England’s archery 
To halt and bend their bows. 
Then stepped each yeoman forth a pace, 
Glanced at the ‘intervening space, 
And raised his left hand high ; 
To the right ear the cords they bring— 


' At once ten thousand bow-strings ring, 


Ten thousand arrows fly ! 110 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceasless fury of their shot ; 
As fiercely and as fast 
Forth whistling came the gray-goose wing 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December's blast. 
Nor mountain targe of tough bull-hide, 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide ; 
Woe, woe to Scotland's bannered pride, 
If the fell shower may last! 120 
Upon the right, behind the wood, 
Each by his steed dismounted, stood 
The Scottish chivalry ;-— 
With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager train, 
Until the archers gained the plain ; 
Then, “ Mount, ye gallants free !” 
He cried ; and, vaulting from the ground, 
His saddle every horseman found. 130 
On high their glittering crests they toss, 
As springs the wild-fire from the moas ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest, 
And loud shouts Edward Bruce: 


“Forth, Marshal, on the peasant foe ! 


We'll tame the terrors of their bow, 
And cut the bow-string loose !” 


Then spurs were dashed in chargers’ flanks ; 
They rushed among the archer ranka. 140 
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No spears were there the shock to let, 

No stakes to turn the charge were set, 

And how shall yeomen’s armour slight 

Stand the long lance and mace of might ? 

Or what may their short swords avail, 

’Gainst barbéd horse and shirt of mail ? 

Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 

High o’er their heads the weapons swung, 

And shriek and groan and ‘vengeful shout 

Gave note of triumph and of rout! 

A while, with stubborn ‘hardihood, 150 

Their English hearts the strife made good ; 

Borne down at length on every side, 

Compelled to flight, they scatter wide.— 

Let stags of Sherwood leap for glee, 

And bound the deer of Dailom-Lee ! 

The broken bows of Bannock’s shore 

Shall in the green-wood ring no more! 

Round Wakefield's merry May-pole now 

The maids may twine the summer bough ; 

May northward look with longing glance, 160 
e For those that wont to lead the dance ;— 

For the blithe archers look in vain ! 

Broken, ‘dispersed, in flight o’erta’en, 

Pierced through, trode down, by thousands 

slain, 
They cumber Bannock’s bloody plain. 


The King with scorn beheld their flight. 
+“ Are these,” he said, “our yeomen wight ? 
Each braggart *churl could boast before, 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric bore ! 
Fitter to plunder chase or park, 170 
Than make a manly foe their mark. — 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 
Let gentle blood show generous might, 
And chivalry redeem the fight !”— 
To rightward of the wild affray 
The field showed fair and level way ; 
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But in mid-space the Bruce’s care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 

That formed a ghastly snare. 180 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest and hearts on flame, 

That panted for the shock ! 

With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet clang and clamour dread, 
The wide plain thundered to their tread, 

As far as Stirling Rock. 

Down ! down ! in headlong overthrow, 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 

Wild floundering on the field ! 190 
The first are in Destruction’s ‘gorge, 
Their followers wildly o’er them urge ;— 

The knightly helm and shield, 

The mail, the acton, and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 

Of dying warriors swells on high, 

And steeds that shriek in agony ! 

They came like mountain-torrent red, 
That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 200 
They broke like that same torrent’s wave 
When swallowed by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern ‘turmoil, 

And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own ! 

Bruce, with the pilot’s wary eye, 

The slackening of the storm could spy. 


“Qne effort more, and Scotland’s free! 


Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee — 210 
Is firm as Ailsa Rock ; 

Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 

I with my Carrick spearmen charge : 
Now, forward to the shock !”— 

At once the spears were forward thrown, 
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Against the sun the broadswords shone ; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert’s voice was known— 
* Carrick, press on !—they fail! they fail ! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 
The foe is fainting fast ! 
Each strike for parent, child, and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty, and life ; 
The battle cannot last !”— 
The fresh and desperate onset bore 
The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their gore. 
Alone, De Argentine 
Yet bears on high his red-croas shield, 
Gathers the relics of the field, 
Renews the ranks where they have reeled, 
And still makes good the line. 
Brief strife, but fierce; his efforts raise 
A bright but *momentary blaze. 


THE DESCENT OF THE CAMP-FOLLOWERS. 


The multitude that watched afar, 

Rejected from the ranks of war, 

Had not unmoved beheld the fight, 

When strove the Bruce for Scotland’s right. 
“To us, as to our lords, are given 

A native earth, a promised heaven ; 

The choice, ’*twixt death or freedom, warms 

Our breasts as theirs—To arms, to arms!” 

To arms they flew,—axe, club, or spear,— 

And ‘mimic ensigns high they rear, 

And like a bannered host afar, 

Bear down on England’s wearied war.— 

Already scattered o’er the plain, 

Reproof, command, and counsel vain, 

The rearward squadrons fied amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay ;— 
But when they marked the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and marshalled foe, 
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The boldest broke array. 
O give their hapless prince his due ! 
Tn vain the Royal Edward threw 
His person ’mid the spears, 
Cried “ Fight !” to Terror and Despair, 
Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 
And cursed their ‘caitiff fears ; 
Till Pembroke turned his bridle rein, 260 
And forced him from the fatal plain. 
With them rode Argentine, until 
They gained the summit of the hill, 
But quitted there the train : 


“In yonder field a gage I left,— 


I must not live of fame bereft ; 
I needs must turn again. 
Speed hence, my liege, for on your trace 
The fiery Douglas takes the chase, 
I know his banner well. 270 
God send my Sovereign joy and bliss, 
And many a happier field than this !— 
Once more, my liege, farewell.” 


Again he faced the battle-field,— 
Wildly they fly, are slain, or yield. 


‘Now then,” he aaid, and couched his spear, 
“My course is run, the goal is near ; 


One effort mare, one brave career, 

Must close this race of mine.” 
Then in his stirrups rising high, 280 
He shouted loud his battle-cry, 

‘Saint James for Argentine !” 

And, of the bold pursuers, four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore ; 
But not unharmed—a lance’s point 
Has found his breastplate’s loosened joint, 

An axe has razed his crest : 
Yet still on Colonsay’s fierce lord, 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword, 

He rode with spear in rest, 290 
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And through his bloody tartans bored, 
And through his gallant breast. 

Nailed to the earth, the mountaineer 

Yet ‘writhed him up against the spear, 
And swung his broadsword round !— 

Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way, 

Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway, 
The blood gushed from the wound ; 

And the grim Lord of Colonsay 


Hath turned him on the ground, 


And laughed in death-pang that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid. 


Line 1. Here must they pause. 
The pergons referred to are Fitz- Louis 
and Amadine, two of the fictitious char- 
acters in the poom. The place where 
they paused was the rear-guard of the 
Scottish army. 

3. The Monarch, King Robert the 
Bruce. 

9. Wight, strong, powerful. [Sco. 
wicht, active, strong; whence wychtness, 
strength. J 

11. A palfrey, a little horse; a pony 
Literally a spare horse which a knight 
rode when not in the field of battle 

3. Basinet, a light, undress helmet, 
’ in shape like a basin. 

14. Its glittering twine, the 
bright circle surrounding or entwining 
the helmet. 

15. The glove of Argentine. In 
& quarrel in the castle of the Lord of 
the Isles, De Argentine, an English 
knight, had challenged Bruce to single 
combat. Bruce wore De Argentine’s 
glove in his helmet as a token that his 
challenge was accepted. 

16, Truncheon, a baton carried by 
the commander of an army 

20. Of either host, of both hosts. 
“Wither” literally signifies every one 
of two.—Three bowshots far, at the 
distance of three bowshots. “ agit 
shots” is objective governed by at 
understood, or objective of time. 

22. Awhile. Objective of time: or 
governed by for understood. 

#4. If, whether. 


28 Bilis, axes with hooked points 
mounted on poles 

31. England’s King, Edward IT. 

33. Battled, arrayed in order of 
battle, 

34. His direful doom. Nothing is 
certainly known regarding the end of 
Edward II.; but he is believed to have 
been murdered with revolting cruelty 
in Berkeley Castle (Gloucestershire), 
September 1327 

35 Selle, saddie. [Fr. saelle; Lat. 
sella for sedula, from sgedes, a neat. } 

87. Plantagenet, the dynasty to 
which Edward II belonged, founded 
by Henry II. of Anjou, whose father 
Geoffrey took the planta gentsta (Span 
ish broom) aa his badge, and was hence 
mirnamed Plantagenet. By modern 
historians, however, the dynasty is 
generally called the Angevin, or the 
House of Anjou, as the other dynasties 
in English history have generally a 
territorial designation. 

44, Brave, defy; set at nought. 

46, So please my liege. A clause 
of condition: “ Jf my liege so please.” 

51, Nice tourney rules, the strict 
rules of the tournament. 

65, Sir Henry Boune. Properly, 
Sir Henry de Bohun. 

60, Couched his lance, fixed his 
spear in position for the attack. 

68. While on the King, &e. Con- 
Bs thus:—“* While the war-horse, 
spurred to full speed, 

King like flash of flame,” 
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78. The whiles, while, or as. The 
correct form would have been “the 
while.” While 1s properly a noun [0.E. 
hwtl] meaning time. In “ the while,” 
it is in the objective case; but whiles 
is a genitive = sometimes. 

95. Each, a single; any one. 


98. King. Nominative to ‘‘sur- 
veyed.” ; 

103. Signal,—namely, Earl Gilbert 
waving his truncheon. 


111. The devoted Scot, the Scots 
doomed or given up to destruction. 

117. Mountain targe... lowland 
mail. The means of protection pecul- 
iar to the Highlanders and the Low- 
landers are here happily distinguished. 


The Highlanders used shields made | 


generally of wickerwork covered with 
leather. The Lowlanders wore coats of 
mail, 

119. Scotland's bannered pride. 
The best men of Scotland (those of 
whom Scotland was proud), ranged in 
order of battle, with banners flying. 

123. Chivairy, cavalry. ‘“‘ Chivalry” 
and ‘“‘cavalry” are two forms of the 
same word. Both are from Lat. cab- 
allus, a horse; but the former comes 
through the Fr. cheval, the latter 
through the Ital. cavallo. ‘“‘ Chivalry” 
is used for the qualities of knighthood; 
“‘ cavalry” for horse soldiers. 

125. Edward Bruce, a brother of 
King Robert. 

132. As spring's the wild-fire from 
the moss. An example of the simile. 
The ‘‘ wild-fire” is the ‘“‘ will-o’-the- 
wisp,” or ignis fatuus, the phosphor- 
escent light which appears at night over 
marshy ground (“‘ the moss”). 

1386. al. This reserve of cav- 
alry was commanded by Sir Robert 
Keith, the Marshal of Scotland. ~The 
peasant foe. The English archers 
were yeomen—the men who in times of 
peace lived on and tilled the soil; rep- 
resented by peasants in modern times. 

141. To let, to hinder. 

142, No stakes to turn the charge 
were set. <A reference to the pits 
filled with sharp stakes which Bruce 
had prepared on the ground over which 
the English cavalry had to pass. (See 
lines 175-180.) 
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146. Barbéd horse, horses covered 
with armour made of leather studded 
with fron spikes. 

150, A while, for a short time. 

154, Let stags of Sherwood leap 
for glee, because so many of the 
archers, their enemies, are laid low, 
** Sherwood" was the famous forest in 
Nottinghamshire frequented by Robin 
Hood and his followers. 

158. Wakefield, in the south of 
Yorkshire. 

161. That wont, that were wont. 

165. Bannock, the burn, or stream 
(a tributary of the Forth), which flowed 
through the fleld of battle. 

166. The King—King Edward of 
England. 

168. Braggart, boastful. Properly 
a noun formed from the verb to brag 
(boast). Drunk-ard, sweet-heart, are 
similar forms, 

169. Twelve Scottish lives his 
baldric bore, his belt carried twelve 
arrows, each of which was good for the 
life of a Scot. 

174. Chivalry. Used here both for 
horsemen and for the spirit of knight- 
hood. The low-born churls, or peas- 
antry, having failed, the King appeals 
to the gentlemen and knights, the men 
of gentle blood, to redeem the day. 

178. Had bored the ground, had 
dug pits in the ground, filled them with | 
stakes, and covered them with turf and 
loose brushwood. 

194. The acton, a padded leathern 
jacket worn under the coat of mail. 

198. Steeds that shriek in agony. 
In explanation of this line, Scott says: 
“It was my fortune, upon one occa- 
sion, to hear a horse, in a moment of 
agony, utter a thrilling scream, which 
I still consider the most melancholy 
sound I ever heard.” 

210. Lord of the Isles. Tradition 
says that Bruce addressed to the Lord 
of the Isles, in the crisis of the battle, 
the words which became the motto of 
his descendants: ‘“‘ My trust is constant 
in thee.” 

211. Ailsa Rock, Ailsa Craig, a soli- 
tary basaltic rock rising out of the 
Firth of Clyde, 12 miles from the Ayr- 
shire coast, opposite Girvan. “ Ailsa 
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Rock,” nominative to is firm, unde 


stood. 

217. The pibroch, the music of the 
bagpipe. 

g22. Each strike, third person sin. 
gular imperative. 

296. Three furlongs. Objective 
after for understood. The words may 
also be parsed as an adverb. 

230. To us, &e. This is said by the 
camp-followers. 

242, As theirs. ‘‘As it warms theirs.” 
“ Theirs” is a possessive pronoun in the 
objective case, governed by “‘ warms.” 

244. Mimic ensigns high they 
rear. Fastening on spears and tent- 
poles the blankets and tent-covers of 
which they had charge, they marched 
down the hill; and the English, think- 
ing that a new army was coming to 
support the Scots, turned in despair 
and fled. 

248. Reproof... 
phrase. 


. vain, an absolute 


ac-cou-tred, dressed; equipped. 
ad-ven“tu-rous, daring. 
au-da-cious, daring; impudently 
cai*t&ff, maan; despicable. {bold. 
churl, boor; countryman. 
dis-persed’, scattered. 
floun-der-ing, tumbling. 

gorge, throat; narrow passage. 
hard“i-hood, firmness; stubborn- 


coming between. 
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249. Amain, forthwith: suddenly 
(literally, on main with strength). 

257. error and » persons 
who were so filled with terror and de- 
spair that they seemed like personifica- 
tions of these passions. 

260. Pembroke, an English earl, 
who had defeated Bruce at Methven in 
1306. 

264. Quitted. Supply he; that is, 
Argentine. 

265 A gage, a pledge; namely, his 
glove, which Bruce wore on his helmet. 

267. Needs, of necessity. The sisa 
genitive suffix; the same as is found in 
certes, whiles, else, once. 

288, Colonsay, an island of Argyle- 
shire, in the Firth of Lorn. 

290. With spear in rest, with his 
lance couched. 

296. Cuish, armour to protect the 
thighs. 

302. So well repaid. Argentine 
died on the field. 


mim-“Ic, imitation. 
mo“men-ta-ry, lasting only for 
moment, 
pen-nons, streamers: flags. 
reck4less-ness, rashness. 
re-nowned’, celebrated; noted. 
swerv-ing, going aside. 
trun“cheon, staff of office. 
tur“moil, disturbance. 
venge’ful, calling for vengeance. 
writhed, twisted. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
(THomas Gray.—See Appendix.) 


[This poem is a series of meditations suggested by a village churchyard. There 
is nothing in the poem to identify the churchyard to which it refers, but it is 
generally believed that Gray had in view that of Stoke Pogis, near Slough, the 
place to which his mother removed after his father’s death. The reflections are 
of a simple and homely kind, and they are expressed in exquisitely refined 
English. In no other poem in the language are simplicity and naturalness of 
thought combined in the same degree with complexity, intricacy, and laborious 
art in the expression. The poet’s sympathies are broad as wellas deep. He is 
mostly ‘‘mindful of the unhonoured dead.” He dwells on the worth of the 
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* rede forefathers of the hamlet” that sleep in the shade of its yew-trees, and he | 
speculates on their possibilities of greatness. Yet they were contented and 
happy, and along their obscure path they kept ‘‘the noiseless tenor of their 
way,” without murmuring and without ambition. J 


Tux curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 4 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
. Baye where the beetle wheels his ‘droning flight, 
And i drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 8 


, Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The *moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
*Molest her ancient solitary reign. 12 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
| The rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 16 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill ‘clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 20 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 24 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How ‘jocund did they drive their team afield ! oy 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 38 


V Let not ‘Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and ‘destiny obscure ; 
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Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the ‘inevitable hour— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing ‘anthem swells the note of praise, 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
(‘an Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once ‘pregnant with ‘celestial fire; 
Alands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or*waked to “ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, © 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. + 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark ‘unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 

. The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute ‘inglorious Milton, here may rest,— 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The applause of listening ‘senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
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To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 64 


Their lot forbade : nor ‘circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of Mercy on mankind ; 68 


The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide, 
To queuch the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride , r 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. .*” 72 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
_ Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool ‘sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 76 
Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With ‘uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture, 
. decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 8+ 


Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 
Muse, 
The place of fame and ‘elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around ghe strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 84 


For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being, e’er resigned ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 38 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries;— 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 93 
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For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tales relate,— 
If chance, by lonely ‘Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

“ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old ‘fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, —~~~ 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


‘*Qne morn I missed him on the ’customed hill, 
Aléng the heath, and near his favourite tree; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


‘The next, with ‘dirges due in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne : 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
@air Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
1 Heaven did a ‘recompense as largely send : 
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‘“srOoW THROUGH THE CITYURCH-WAY PATH WE SAW HIM BORNE” 


He gave to Misery all he had—a tear ; 
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He gained from Heaven (twas all he wished) a friend. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his ‘frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose),— 


The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Line 1 Cur’few, the evening bell; 
zit cover-fire, a bell having been rung 
in Norman England at eight o’clock in 
the evening as a signal for putting out 
all fires and lights Ata time when 
houses were built almost entirely of 
wood, this precaution was necossary 
(Fr. courre-feu, cover-fire ] 

6. The air. Objective case: " still- 
ness holds the air ” 

®. Save that, &e. A qualification 
of the statement that ‘‘a solemn still- 
pess holds all the air.” 
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12 Reign, used for realm or domain, 
referring to ‘‘ her secret bower ” 

14, Heaves the turf, the turf rises 
in mounds 

16 Rude, unpolished, rustic, but 
not coarse or uncivil. 

20 Shall rouse. The subjects are 
“call,” “swallow,” “‘clarion” Note 
the force of “‘shall,” indicating that 
the action is beyond the control of the 
agents. They shail rouse the “rude 
forefathers” no more, whether they 
unil or not. 
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22, Ply her evening care. The 
‘expression {f° vague; rebel refers 
to pl 6 spinning- : 

Roe, properly the trench 
made by the plough; here that which 
makes the furrow—the ploughshare. 

27, How jocund did they drive. 
A classical construction, meaning, how 
jocund (cheerful) were they as they 
drove. 

38. The boast of heraldry, a long 
genealogy, pride of family and of rank. 

35. The inevitable hour, the hour 
of death. 

87. Ye proud, persons of high sta- 
tion who are buried within the church, 
or have their monuments there. 

$9. Fretted vault, the arched roof 
of the church, ornamented with fret- 
work, 

41, Sto’ried urn. When the ancients 
burned the bodies of the dead, they 
placed the ashes in urns; hence an urn 
is the emblem of death, and is here put 
for the tomb. Storied means bearing a 
story or inscription, setting forth the 
virtues of the deceased. The meaning 
of the question is, Monuments and epi- 
taphs can do no good to the dead.— 
Animated bust, the Hfe-like effigy, 
often forming part of a monument in a 
church. 

48. The living lyre. The phrase 
has been objected to on the ground 
that if the lyre were “living,” it would 
not need to be “‘waked;” but the 
meaning is, made the living power of 
the lyre to be felt. 

49. But Knowledge, &c. This 
stanza gives, as reasons for these pos- 
sible statesmen and poets not having 
achieved greatness, their ignorance and 
their poverty; but the common belief 
is that genius never faila to conquer 
these difficulties. 

51. Pen/ury. Note that Penury, 
Ambition, Grandeur, Memory, Honour, 
Flattery, Knowledge, &., are all spoken 
of in the poem as if they were living 
beings; that is, they are personified. — 

here meaning passion, eager 
desire, 

57, Some village Hampden. For 
thé grammatical relation of ‘“Hamp- 
den,” ‘‘ Milton,” and “Cromwell,” we 


must go back to line 45, and connect” 
them with “ Perhaps.in this neglected 
spot ia laid.” 3 

57, Hamp’den.“ John Hampden, 
the famous patriot, who was tried fn 
1636 for resisting the payment of ship- 
money, The verdict of the judges 
against him made him 4 popular hero. 
He died on Chalgrove Field, in the 
Civil War, in 1643, Born in 1594, ‘/ 

59. Mil’ton. John Milton, the 
author of Paradise Lost, the finest epic 
poem in the English language. He was 
Latin secretary to Oliver Cromwell dur- 
ing the Commonwealth. He died in 
1674, Born in 1608. 

60. Crom/well. Oliver Cromwell, 
Lord Protector of England, 1688-1658. 
He was the chief leader of the parlia- 
mentary party against Charles I.; hence 
the poet blames him, and not the king, 
for shedding ‘‘his country's blood.” 
This view is not so generally held as it 
once was. 

Their lot forbade. Notice 
that the things which “‘their lot for- 
bade” are mentioned in the preceding 
stanza: ‘To command the applanse of 
senates,’ &c —Circumscribed. The 
subject is ‘‘ their lot.” 

66. Their growing virtues, the 
growth of their virtues. Paraphrase: 
“* While their obscure position hindered 
the growth of their virtues, it also re- 
strained that of their vices.” 

69. The struggling pangs of 
conscious Truth to hide. Their lot 
forbade, their circumstances did not 
require them, to do violence to a truth- 
ful conscience, or to stifle the sense of 
shame, or to use their talents in flatter- 
ing the great and the wealthy. 

73. The madding crowd, the 
crowd being mad, behaving in a mad 
way. Tho construction is not, “‘ Their 
sober wishes never learned to stray far 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife ;" but, ‘ They being far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife, their 
sober wishes never learned to go 
astray.” 

76. The noiseless tenor, the quiet | 
and uneventful course, 

77. These bones, the bones of 
these humble persona. 


FLODDEN FIELD. 


84. Teach, should be teaches. “Many 
a” is distributive, meaning each of a 
nurober, and therefore the noun follow- 
ing is singular. This is Gray’s rule in 
line 65: “ Full many flower is born.” 

8. To dumb Forgetfulness a 
prey. This phrase is to be construed 
as an adverbial to ‘‘resigned.” The 
meaning is: ‘Who ever quitted life a 
victim of dumb Forgetfulness; that is, 
content to be forgotten?” 

87. Left the warm precincts, &c. 
Paraphrase: ‘‘Who ever gave up the 
joys of fe without casting back a look 
of regret, and of fear lest he should be 
forgotten?” 

92, Even in our ashes, &c. Not 
only on the death-bed, but even after 
death, when nothing remains but dust 


am-bi-tion, desire of honour. 
an‘them, hymn. 
ce-lest“ial, heavenly. 
cir-cum-scribed’, confined, limited. 
clar‘i-on, note. 
con-tem-pla-tion, reflection. 
predianeh fate. 

dir“ges, funeral chants. 
Awakm ine’ humming dully. 
ec“ata-sy, joy. 
el-e-gy, & sad or plaintive poem. 
fan-tas-tic, irregular. 
frail“ties, weaknesses. 


and ashes, the longing for loving re- 
membrance seems to survive. 

98, For thee. The poct here ad- 
dreases himeelf.—Mindful of the un- 
honoured dead. The poor and un- 
known ones buried in the churchyard; 
not the “proud” ones buried within 
the church. 

95. If chance, if by chance. 

105. Now smiling. This refers not 
to the “ wood,” but to ‘“‘he.” 

107, Woful wan, wan because of 
grief. 

111. Another, another morn. 

118. The next, the next day. 

118. A youth, in agreement with 
‘his head,” or governed by ‘‘ rests.” 

128. The bosom, in agreement with 
“abode.” 


in-ev-i-ta-ble, unavoidable. 
in-gen“u-ous, artless; sincere. 
in-glo‘ri-ous, unhonoured. 
Und, merry. 
mo-lest’, disturb. 
mop‘ing, dreamy. 
preg“nant, filled. 
rec-om-pense, reward. 
sen“ates, parliaments. 
se-ques-tered, retired. 
un-couth’, harsh; clumsy. 
un-fath‘omed, not sounded or meas- 
ured with a line. 


FLODDEN FIELD. 


(Siz WALTER Scorr.—Sce Appendix.) 


{The incidents of the Battle of Flodden in this poem are historically correct, 
although interwoven with a fictitious narrative. The battle was fought at the 
time and place indicated in the poem. The commanders on both sides were 
those there stated—James IV. on the Scottish side, and the Earl of Surrey on 
that of England. The Scots did in point of fact make the mistake of allowing the 
English to cross the Till without molestation, and to plant themselves between 
the Scottish army and Scotland. Victory did at first favour the Scots; but in 
the end they were overpowered, and great numbers of them were slaughtered. 

James 1V_ was brother-in-law of Henry VIII., the English King. He married 
Margaret Tudor in 1802. The Battle of Flodden was fought in 1513.] 


1. 
Next morn the Baron climbed the tower, 
To view afar the Scottish power, 
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Encamped on Flodden edge: 

The white ‘pavilions made a show, 

Like ‘remnants of the winter snow, 
Along the dusky ridge. 

Lord Marmien looked :—at length his eye 

Unusual movement might desery 
Amid the shifting lines: 

The Scottish host drawn out appears, 

For, flashing on the hedge of spears, 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending ; 

Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending, 

Now drawing back, and now descending, 

The skilful Marmion well could know 

They watched the motions of some foe, 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

Even so it was. From Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 
And heedful watched them as they crossed 

The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep ‘defile ; 
Beneath the caverned cliff they fall, 
Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 
Troop after troop their banners rearing, 

Upon the eastern bank you see. 

Still pouring down the rocky den, 
Where flows the sullen Till, 

And rising from the dim-wood glen, 

Standards on standards, men on men, 
In slow succeasion still, 

And, sweeping o’er the Gothic arch, 

And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 
To gain the opposing bill. 

That morn, to many a trumpet-clang, 

Twisel ! thy rock’s deep echo rang; 
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And many a chief of birth and rank, 
Saint Helen! at thy fountain drank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so ‘lavishly, 
Had then from many an axe its doom, 
To give the marching columns room.— 
And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 
Since England gains the pass the while, 50 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
What checks the fiery soul of James? 
Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead ? 
What ’vails the vain ‘knight-errant’s ‘brand ?— 
O Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 60 
O for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry—“ Saint Andrew and our right !”' 
Another sight had seen that morn, 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannockbourne !— 
The precious hour has passed in vain, 
And England’s host has gained the plain; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 


‘ Around the base of Flodden-hill. 70 


Hl. 
With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, — 


“This instant be our band ‘arrayed ; 


The river must be quickly crossed, 
That we may join Lord Surrey’s host. 
lf fight King James,—as well I trust 
That fight he will, and fight he must,— 
The Lady Clare behind our lines 

Shall tarry, while the battle joins,”— 
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Himself he swift on horseback threw, 
Down to the T['weed his band he drew. 
Stoutly they braved the current’s course, 
And, though far downward driven ‘perforce, 
The southern bank they gain ; 
Behind them straggling, came to shore, 
As best they might, the train. 
A moment then Lord Marmion atayed, 
And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 
Then forward moved his band, 
Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-guard won, 
He halted by a Cross of Stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone, 
Did all the field command. 
The hillock gained, Lord Marmion stayed: 
* Here, by this cross,” he gently said, 
* You well may view the scene. 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare: 
Oh, think of Marmion in thy prayer !— 
Thou wilt not ?7—well—no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare.— 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 
‘With ten picked archers of my train: 
With England if the day go hard, 
To Berwick speed amain.— 
But if we conquer, cruel maid, 
My spoils shall at your feet beslaid 
‘When here we meet again.” 
He waited not for answer there, “ 
And would not mark the maid’s despair, 
Nor heed the *discontented look 
From either squire ; but spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the battle plain, 
His way to Surrey took.— 
‘The good Lord Marmion, by my life! - 
Welcome to danger’s hour !— 
Short greeting serves in time of strife. 
Thus have I ranged my power: 
Myself will rule this central host ; 
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Stout Stanley fronts their right ; 
My sons command the vaward post, 
With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight ; 120 
Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 
Shall be in rearward of the fight, 
And succour those that need it most. 
Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 
Would gladly to the vanguard go; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 
With thee their charge will blithely share ; 
There fight thine own retainers too, 
Beneath De Burg, thy steward true.”— 


“ Thanks, noble Surrey!” Marmion said; 130 


Nor further greeting there he paid, 

But, parting like a ‘thunderbolt, 

First in the vanguard made a halt, 
Where such a shout there rose 

Of “ Marmion ! Marmion !” that the cry 

Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 


III. 


Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 

With Lady Clare upon the hill, 

On which (for far the day was spent) 140 
The western sunbeams now were bent: 

The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 

Could plain their distant comrades view. 


‘Sadly to Blount did Eustace say: 
“ Unworthy office here to stay ! 


No hope of gilded spurs to-day.— 
But see! look up !—on Flodden bent, 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent.” 
And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 150 
All downward to the banks of Till, 
Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 
The cloud ‘enveloped Scotland’s war, 
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As down the hill they broke: 
Nor martial shout nor minstrel tone 
Announced their march; their tread alone— 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum— 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 160 
King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they closg— 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance’s thrust ; 
And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and *‘portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air ! 
Oh, life and death were in the shout, 170 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 
And triumph and despair ! 
Long looked the anxious squires; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
At length the ‘freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons fiew, 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 180 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And pluméd crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave; 
But nought distinct they see. 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and ‘falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. © 190 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly: 
And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 
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And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 
Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 
And many a rugged Border clan, 
With Huntly and with Home. 200 


Far ongthe left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle: 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied,— 
‘Twas vain! But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white— 
The Howard’s lion fell; 210 
Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky— 
A Home! a Gordon ! was the cry. 
Loud were the clanging blows: 
Advanced, forced back—now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and rose; 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 220 
It wavered ’mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear: 


* By heaven and all its saints, I swear, 


I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer— 
I gallop to the host !” 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 230 
Made, for a space, an opening large,— 
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The rescued banner rose: 
But darkly closed the war around— 
Like pine-tree rooted from the ground, 
It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too ;—yet stayed, 
As loth to leave the helpless maid, 
When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, - 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 240 
‘Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 
And Eustace, ‘maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast, 
To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 


Ask me not what the maiden feels, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone: 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 

Perchance a courage, not her own, 250 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. 

" The scattered van of England wheels ;— 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tumult roared, “ Is Wilton there ?”— 

They fiy, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight but to die,—“ Is Wilton there?” 
With that, straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drenched with gore; 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 260 

His hand still strained the broken brand ; 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand: 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 
With dinted shield and helmet beat, 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion |... 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said, “ By Saint George, he’s gone! 
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That spear-wound has our master ‘sped ; 2770 
And see the deep cut on his head !— 
Good night to Marmion !”— 
“*Unnurtured Blount, thy brawlings cease ! 
He opes his eyes,” said Eustace; “ peace !”— 
When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare: 
“ Where's Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 
Redeem my pennon—charge again ! 
Cry, ‘Marmion to the rescue !’—Vain ! 280 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! 
Yet my last thought is England’s.—Fly ! 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; 
Tell him his ‘squadrons up to bring.— 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie: 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield ; 
Edmund is down ; my life is reft ;— 
The Admiral alone is left. 290 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire—. 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire— 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 
Or victory and England’s lost.— 
Must [ bid twice? Hence, varlets! fly; 
Leave Marmion here alone—to die !” 
They parted—and alone he lay: 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured—“ Is there none, 300 
Of all my halls have nurst— 
Page, squire, or groom—one cup to bring 
Of blesséd water, from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst ?” 


O Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And ‘variable as the shade 
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By the light quivering aspen made ; 
‘When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !— 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran: 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears— 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 

But in ‘abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain’s side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamilet blue. 
Where shall she turn 7—behold her mark 

A. little fountain cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say— 
airink . wearp . pilgrim. drink. and. pray. 
ior. the. kind. soul. of . Spbil . Grep. 

' GGiho . built . this . cross . and. twell. 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion’s head— 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To *shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 
Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave ; 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave— 

‘“ Ts it the hand of Clare,” he said, 
‘Or injured Constance, bathes niy head ?” 

Then, as remembrance rose— 

“‘ Speak not to me of ‘shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare: 
Forgive, and listen, gentle Clare !”— 

“ Alas!” she said, “ the while,— 
O think of your ‘immortal weal ! 
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In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 
She--died at Holy Isle !” 
Lord Marmion started from the ground 
As light as if he felt no wound, 350 
Though in the action bucst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side. 
“ Then it was truth !”—he said. “I knew 
That the dark ‘presage must be trne.— 
I would the Fiend—to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs— 
Would spare me but a day! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 360 
It may not be! This dizzy trance— 
Curse on yon base *marauder’s lance ! 
And doubly cursed my failing brand !— 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 


With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to ‘stanch, the gushing wound: 
The monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 370 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A lady’s voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear; 
For that she ever sung— 
“ In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying!” 
So the notes rung.— 
“ Avoid thee, Fiend ! with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner’s sand !— 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 380 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine, 
O think on faith and bliss !— 
By many a death bed I have been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
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But never aught like this !”— 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now, trebly thundering, swelled the gale, 
And “ Sraniey !” was the cry. 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 


And fired his glazing eye: 


390 


With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “ Victory !— 


Charge, Chester, charge ! 


On, Stanley, on !” 


Were the last words of Marmion. 


Line 1, The Baron, Lord Marmion, 
the hero of the poem.—The tower, 
of Lennel’s Convent, near Coldstream, 
whore Marmion and his troop had spent 
the previous night after a long ride 
from Tantalion Castle, which they had 
left in the morning. 

2. The Scottish power, the Scot- 
tish army 

10. “Drawn out appears. Appears 
to be drawn out in order of battle. 

18. Their front now deepening. 
This and the two following lines are 
examples of the absolute phrase. These 
phrases are connected with “‘ well could 
know,” as adverbs of reason. ‘' Mar- 
mion knew that the Scottish army was 
watching the movements of an enemy, 
from its own movements—its front now 
deepening, now extending,” & 

18. Traversed, turned as on a pivot; 
went on changing his position. The 
use of “traverse” as an intransitive 
verb is unusual. 

28. The Till, a river in Northum- 
berland, a right-bank tributary of the 
Tweed, which it joins 4 miles north- 
east of Coldstream.—Twisel Bridge, 
4 miles north-east of Coldstream, and 
about 14 above the out-fall of the river. 
The bridge is overlooked by Twisel 
Castle. 

43. Saint Helen. A fountain be- 
neath a high rock near Twisel Bridge 
is still called Saint Helen’s Well. 

48 Why stands Scotland idly 
now? The Scots at Flodden made 
the fatal error of allowing the English 
to cross the Till by a narrow bridge 


without attacking them. They not only 
missed the opportunity of destroying 
the English force in the way Wallace 
did at Stirling Bridge, but they allowed 
the enemy to re-form on the plain and 
to place himself between the Scottish 
King and his own country. 

63. That champion of the dames. 
James IV, was noted for his gallantry. 
One of the inducements to his war with 
Henry VIII. was a special appeal made 
to him by the Queen of France, calling 
on him, as her chosen knight, to break 
& lance with her foe. 

57. Lead. The infinitive. The con- 
struction is: ‘‘ Sees Lord Surrey lead his 
host between him and his land.” 

59. Douglas, James, — “‘the good 
Sir James"—one of the chief aasociates 
of Bruce, commanded the left wing at 
Bannockburn, and was intrusted by 
Bruce with the duty of conveying his 
heart to the Holy Land. He was, how- 
ever, killed in Spain, in battle with the 
Saracens. 

60. Randolph, Thomas, Earl of 
Moray, nephew (sister's son) of Robert 
the Bruce. He commanded the centre 
at Bannockburn. He acted as regent 
for three years during the minority of 
David II, 

63. 8t. Andrew, the patron saint of 
Scotland. 

64. Had seen. Would have seen; 
conditional mood, depending on the 
suppositions in the previous lines. 
Construe thus: “If the leading wand 
of Douglas, the speed of Randolph had 
been there; if Wallace or Bruce had 
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ruled the fight—that morn would have 
seen another sight,” &. 

72. Be our band Third 
person singular of the imperative. 
‘‘ Band” is the nominative to “‘be.” 

75. If fight King James. “ Fight” 
is the present subjunctive, used with a 
future reference. 

s2. Downward driven perforce, 
carried down stream by the force of the 
current. 

87. Breathed his steed, gave his 
horse time to recover breath. 

103, Amain, with might; at once. 

109. Discontented look from 
either squire, Blount and Eustace 
were disappointed at being loft to watch 
@ maiden, instead of joining in the 
tight. (See lines 144-146.) 

116. Thus have I ranged my 
power. The English force was dis- 
posed in four divisions: Surrey led the 
centre; Sir Edward Stanley the left 
wing; the two sons of Surrey the right 
wing; Lord Dacre, with a body of 
horse, formed a reserve. 

119. Vaward, vanward, or forward 
part. Here it means the right wing, 
which was pushed forward. 

120. Brian Tunstall, stainless 
knight. Tunstall ‘‘the undefiled;” 
so called from his pure knightly faith, 
symbolized by his white armour and 
banner. 

148. Fired his tent. The Scots set 
fire to their encampment, partly to pre- 
vent it falling into the hands of the 
English, partly that the smoke might 
conceal their movements. 

154. Scotland’s war, the Scottish 


army. 

157. Tread. Nominative to “told” 
in line 160. 

163. They close. Should be “closed” 
after ‘“‘could;” or ‘‘could” should 
have been can. 

177. Mingled spears, spears of the 
two sides in conflict. 

180. AS in the storm, &. A 
simile: supply flies. 

185, They see. Again a change 
from the past to the present tense. 
The use of the present for the past in 
narrative (called the ‘‘ historical prea- 
ent”) is often very effective; but the 
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tense should not be used so irregularly 
or changed so abruptly as is done by 
Scott. 

108. Badenoch-man. Badenoch is 
the local or Highland name of an ex- 
tensive district in Scotland, forming 
the south-east part of Inverness-shire. 

202, Stanley broke Lennox and 
Argyle. The Earls of Lennox and 
Argyle commanded the Scottish right 
wing. The left was led by the Earls of 
Home and Huntly (line 200), and the 
centre by King James in person. 

203. Though there... plied. Clauses 
of concession, dependent on the prin- 
cipal clause, “ Twas vain.” 

218. Around. <An adverb, not a 
preposition: ‘‘ While the battle yell 
grew flercer around;” that is, in the 
neighbourhood of Marmion. 

214. Slogan, the war-cry or watch- 
word of a clan. 

226. Bid your beads, ‘‘ pray, count- 
ing your beads.” To bid is to ask, to 
pray; and beads are properly prayers; 
but the name is also given to the 
counters used in the Church of Rome 
in reckoning the number of petitions. 

258 Said. Past tense again intro- 
duced, aft®r the use of the ‘‘ historical 
present” in the six preceding lines. 

254, Wilton. Ralph de Wilton, 
Clare’s lover and the enemy of Mar- 
mion. In the disguise of a palmer, he 
bore a prominent part in the action of 
the poem. 

257, With that. A colloquial ex- 
pression: at that moment; thereupon. 

263. Dragged. <A participle, relat- 
ing to ‘‘ Marmion” in line 266, or to 
“that” in the same line. Construe 
thus: ‘“‘Can that (man), dragged from 
the horses’ feet, with dinted shield and 
beaten - helmet — the falcon-crest and 
plumage gone—be haughty Marmion?” 

265. The falcon-crest and plum- 
age gone. An absolute phrase. 

275. Doffed hiscasque. Hiscasque, 
or helmet, having been doffed: an ab- 
solute phrase. Construe thus: ‘ Mar- 
mion began to stare wildly around, 
when, his casque having been doffed, 
he felt free air.” ‘Doff is a compression 
of do-off, as don is of do-on. In Old 
English we also find dup for do-up. 
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o78. Hearta of hare, cowards; 
men with hearts like the hare, a very 
timid animal. 

280. Vain! It is vain to cry, ‘‘ Mar- 
mion to the rescue.” And the reason 
follows: ‘‘That shout shall ne’er be 
heard again on battle plain, since I am 
the last of my race.” 

289. Reft, taken away; past tense 
of reawe, to rob, to steal. 

200. The admiral. One of Sur- 
rey’s sons who commanded the right 
wing. The other son, Edmund, is 
mentioned in the previous line. 

801. Of all. Supply whom as the 
object of “ nurst.” 

306. Uncertain, coy, &c, This is 
really, though not in form, a clause of 
concession. The meaning is: “Though 
woman be uncertain, coy, &c., in our 
hours of ease, she is a ministering 
angel when pain and anguish wring the 
brow.” 

308, Aspen, the poplar with trem- 
bling leaves. 

$17. Runnel, streamlet; formed 
from run by the diminutive suffix el. 


eed 


ab-hor-rence, disgust. 
ar-rayed’, drawn out in order. 
de-file’, DATTOW pass; ravine. 
dis-con-tented, displeased. 
en-vel-oped, enclosed. 
fal-chions, swords. 

 ~» becoming fresh. 
hous¢ing, saddle-cloth. 
im-mor-tal, eternal; never- dying. 
knight-er“rant, a wandering knight. 
lav-ish-ly, abundantly. 
mad-den-ing, growing mad. 
ma-raud-er, freebooter; robber. 
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Another form is rumlet, which has two 
suffixes in one, ed and et. 

234. Dubious verge of battle 
fought. The verge of a fierce battle 
was a questionable place for a monk. 

339. Injured Constance. Con- 
stance de Beverley, whom Marmion 
had allured from her convent, and who 
had been cruelly put to death at Lin- 
disfarne for intriguing against Clare in 
Marmion’s interest. 

371. He said,—-Marmion said. 

379. Shake not the dying sin- 
ner’s sand. The allusion is to the 
hour-glass,—two globes joined by a nar- 
row neck, through which the sand took 
an hour to run from the one globe into 
the other. To shake the sand was to 
hasten death. Note that it is the monk 
that speaks here. 

380. Yon sign. Pointing, probably, 
to the cross of Sybil Grey. 

884. Many a sinner’s parting 
seen. ‘‘I have seen the parting (the 
death) of many a sinner.” 

893 Victory. The Scots were routed, 
and their king was slain. 


pa-vil‘ions, tents. 


per-force’, of necessity. 
por-tent/ous, boding ill; ominous. 
pres-age, prophetic sign; omen 
rem“nants, parts left behind; traces, 
Shrieve, listen to the confession of. 
shrift, confession. 

sped, sent home; killed. 
squadrons, companies; troops 
stanch, stem; stop the bleeding of. 
thun“der-bolt, a shaft of lightning. 
un-nur‘tured, ill-mannered. 
va“ri-a-ble, changeable; fickle. 


PRINCE ARTHUR AND HUBERT. 
(Wintiam SHAKESPEARE.—See Appendiz.) 


[The following scene is from Shakespeare’s King John. 


Prince Arthur had a 


better right to the throne than his uncle King John had, his father having been 


Geoffrey, Duke of Bretagne, John’s elder brother, 
In a battle before Angiers, in France, he succeeded in 


to get rid of the prince. 


John was therefore anxious 


capturing Arthur, whom (according to the play) he at once sent to England. 
There he was imprisoned in Northampton Castle, and Hubert, the king's cham- 
berlain, was appointed his keeper, with instructions to find some means of put- 


ting him to death.] 
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Scenz.—A Room in Northampton Castle. 
Enter Huspert, and two Attendants. 


Tub. Heat me these irons hot; and, look thou stand 
Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me, 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 
Ist Attend. I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 
Hub. Uncleanly scruples! Fear not you: look to’t. 
[Hxeunt Attendants. 
Young lad, come forth; I have to say with you. 


Enter ARTHUR. 


Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 
Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 
Arth. As little prince (having so great a title 1! 
To be moro prince) as may be. You are sad. 
Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 
Arth, Mercy on me! 
Methinks nobody should be sad but I: 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as might, 
Only for “wantonness. By my christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long; 20 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle ‘practises more harm to me. 
He is afraid of me, and I of him: 
Is it my fault that I was Geoffrey’s son ? 
No, indeed, is’t not; and I would to Heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 
Tub. [Aside.|] 1f [ talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead: 
Therefore I will be sudden and ‘dispatch. 
Arth, Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day: 30 
In sooth, I wouid you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night and watch with you: 
f warraut I iove you more than you do me. 
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Hub. [Aside.] His words do take ‘possession of my 
bosom. — 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper. 
[ Aside] How now, foolish rheum ! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 
I must be brief, lest ‘resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears.— 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ ? 40 
Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 
Hub. Young boy, I must. 


Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart? When your head did but 
ache, 


I knit my handkercher about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me), 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 50 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheered up the heavy time; 
Saying, “ What lack you?” and, “ Where lies your grief ?” 
Or, “ What good love may I perform for you?” 
Many a poor man’s son would have lien still, 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning: do, an if you will: 
If Heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 60 
Why, then you must.— Will you put out mine eyes? 
These eyes that never did, nor never shall, 
So much as frown on you? 
Hub. I have sworn to do it; 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 
Arth. Ah, none but in this iron age would do it! 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench his fiery ‘indignation 
Even in the matter of mine innocence : 70 
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Nay, after that, ‘consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 


_Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron ? 


An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believed him—no tongue but Hubert’s. 
Hub. Come forth. [Stamps. 


Re-enter Attendants, with cords, trons, dc. 
Do as I bid you do. 
Arth, Oh, save me, Hubert, save me! my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 80 
Hub, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 
Arth, Alas! what need you be so ‘boisterous-rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For Heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert : drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 
I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily: 
Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 90 
Hub. Go, stan within: let me alone with him. 
1st Attend. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 
[Axeunt Attendants, 
Arth. Alas! I then have chid away my friend ! 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart : 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 
Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 
Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None but to lose your eyes. 
Arth. O Heaven! that there were but a mote in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 101 

Any ‘annoyance in that precious sense | 
Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile ‘intent must needs seem horrible. 
TIub. Is this your promise ! go to, hold your tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the ‘utterance of a brace of tongues 
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Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes 
Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert; 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes: oh, spare mine eyes, 110 
Though to no use but still to look on you.— 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me ! 
Hub. I can heat it, boy. 
Arth. No, in good sooth; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes: see else yourself ; 
There is no ‘malice in this burning coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strewed ‘repentant ashes on his head. 120 
Hub, But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth, An if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes; 
And, like a dog that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office: only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 130 
Hub. Well, see to live; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes: 
Yet I am sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 
Arth, Oh, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were ‘disguised. 
ITub. Peace: no more. Adieu. 
Your uncle must not know but you are dead: 
Tll fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 140 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 
Arth. O Heaven !—I thank you, Hubert. 
Hub. Silence; no more: go closely in with me: 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [ Breunt. 
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Line 1. Heat me these trons hot. 
Make them as hot as possible—red hot. 
This is said to the attendants.—Thow 
stand, &c. <A noun clause, comple- 
ment to “look.” 

2. The arras, hangings of tapestry 
covering the walls of rooms in olden 
times, before it was the custom to 
plaster and paint or paper them. 
“‘ Arras” got its name from Arras, a 
town in the north of France, which 
was famous for the manufacture. 

4. Which. We should now say 
whom; but in Shakespeare’s time 
“which” had not been confined to the 
neuter gender. We see this in ita use 
in the English Bible: “‘Our Father 
which art in heaven.”—You shall 
find. By using “shall,” Hubert indi- 
cates his fixed purpose to have the boy 
there. 

7. Look to’t, mind your own buzsi- 
ness; do what you are bid. 

11. As little prince. ‘“‘I am as little 
of a prince, have as little of princely 
power, as may be.”—Having so great 
a title to be more prince, refers to 
his claim to the throne. 

15 Methinks, it seems to me.—But 
I: supply, should be sad. But is herea 
conjunction. Had it been ‘ but me,” 
but would have been a preposition. 

19 80, so that; if only. 

21. I would be here. Note the 
change from ‘“‘should” in line 20 to 
“would” here. Would implies that a 
greater effort of will would be required 
to overcome the obstacles to happiness 
in prison life. 

27. [Aside]. These words are spoken 
go as to be heard by the audience, but 
not by Arthur — Innocent prate, 
childish talk. 

83. I warrant, I make sure; I have 
no doubt.—I love....me. Noun 
clause, complement to ‘‘ warrant.” 


an-noy-ance, cause of pain. 
bois-ter-ous, noisy, 
com-pas-sion, pity. 
con-sume’, waste. 
dis-guised’, concealed. 
dis-patch’, act quickly. 
dog-ged, surly ; sullen. 
in-dig-na-tion, anger; scorn. 
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86. Foolish rheum. He feels the 
tears gathering in hiseyes, ‘‘ Rheum” 
is nominative of address. 

37. Dispiteous, cruel, hateful. The 
word is not a compound of dis and 
piteous. An older form of it is despit- 
ous, meaning full of despite, malignity. 

49, I did never ask it you again. 
Either, ‘‘ I never asked it from you,” or, 
“‘T never asked you for it.” 

62. Still and anon, again and again. 
** Anon” is literally in one; that is, in 
one moment, immediately ; and thence, 


again. 

57. At your sick service, at your 
service when sick. 

68. Crafty love, love pretended for 
the purpose of winning favour. 

59, 122. An if. Both words have the 
same meaning. “‘An” is a form of and. 

66. Iron age. A reference to the 
division of early times into gold, silver, 
bronze, and iron ages. The prince 
plays on the word “‘irons,” used by 
Hubert, and at the same time reflects 
on the cruel character of John. 

67, Heat, for heated. 

69. Fiery indignation, refers to 
the hissing of red-hot iron when it 
touches water. 

70. The matter of mine inno- 
cence, my tears. 

76. No tongue, ‘I would have 
believed no tongue but Hubert’s.” 

91. Let, leave. 

92. To ‘pe from, to be away from; 
to have nothing to do with. 

107. Want pleading, fall short in 
pleading ; fail to plead successfully. 

116. Create, created; like ‘‘heat” 
in line 67.—-To be used, at being 
used, 

126. Tarre, excite; urge. 

1382, Owes, possesses. 

142, Offend, iniure: harm. 

144, Closely, secretly. 


in-tent’, purpose. 

mal‘ice, ill-will 
pos-ses-sion, hold. 
prac-tises, works, 
re-pent-ant, full of sorrow. 
res-0-lu-tion, strong purpose, 
ut-ter-ance, speech. 
Wan-ton-ness, playfulness. 
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WOLSEY AND CROMWELL. 
(Wri11aM SHAKESPEARE.—See Appendicz.) 


(The following passage is from Shakespeare's play, King Henry the Eighth. 
Wolsey moralizes on his fall, of which he has just become conscious, and then 
talks to his friend and pupil, Thomas Cromwell, about it. For many years 
Wolsey was the trusted minister of Henry VIII, but while professing to serve 
the king, he was really working for his own ends. Henry had married his 
brother’s widow, Katharine of Aragon; and when he affected to doubt the 
legality of the marriage, Wolsey encouraged him. Wolsey’s design was to in- 
duce Henry, in the event of his obtaining a divorce, to marry a French prin- 
cess, and so to avenge himself on the Emperor Charles, who had twice prom- 
ised him the popedom, and had twice disappointed him. The king, however, 
had become enamoured of Anne Bullen, the queen’s maid of honour. Wol- 
sey saw that if Henry married Anne all his schemes would be frustrated. He 
wrote to the Pope on the subject. His letter, together with an inventory of his 
worldly wealth, fell by accident into Henry’s hands, and he in great wrath dis- 
missed Wolsey from his presence and his service. Wolsey died soon afterwards 
at Leicester Abbey. The scene occurs in the ante-chamber of the king’s apart- 
ment, after Wolsey has received his dismissal. ] 


Wolsey.—Farewell! a long farewell to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 
And then he falls, as Ido. I have ‘ventured, 
Like little ‘wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory, 10 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye: 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would ‘aspire to, 
That sweet aspéct of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have; 20 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer— 
Never to hope again. 
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Enter CROMWELL, amazedly. 
Why, how now, Cromwell ? 
Crom.—I have no power to speak, sir. 
Wol. What! ‘amazed 
At my ‘misfortunes? Can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should ‘decline /—Nay, an you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 
Crom. How does your grace ? 
Wol. Why, well; 30 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly ‘dignities— 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me— 
I humbly thank his grace ;—and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy—too much honour: 
Oh, ’tis a burthen, Cromwell, ’tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven! 
Crom.—I am glad your grace has made that right use 
of it. 40 
Wol.—I hope I have. I am able now, methinks, 
(Out of a ‘fortitude of soul I feel,) 
To endure more ‘miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enenuies dare offer.— 
What news abroad ? 
Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 
Is your ‘displeasure with the king. 
Wol. God bless him! 
Crom.—The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 50 
Wol.—That’s somewhat sudden: 
But he’s a learnéd man. May he continue 
Long in his highness’ favour, and do justice 
For truth’s sake and his conscience; that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on ‘em :— 
What more ? 
Crom. That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Wol.—That’s news indeed. 60 
Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel; and the voice is now 
Only about her ‘coronation. 
Wol.—There was the weight that pulled me down. O 
Cromwell! 
The king has gone beyond me: all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever: 
No sun shall ever usher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 70 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king: 
That sun, I pray, may never set! I have told him 
What and how true thou art: he will ‘advance thee; 
Some little ‘memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 80 
Crom. Oh, my lord, 
Must I, then, leave you? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service; but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 
Wol.—Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my ‘miseries; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 90 
Let’s dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour— 
Found thee a way, out of his ‘wrack, to rise in; 
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A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me. 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ‘ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels; 


how can man, then, 


The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 

Love thyself last; ‘cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
‘Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 


To silence ‘envious tongues. 


Be just, and fear not: 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 


Thou fall’st a blesséd martyr. 


And—prithee, lead me in: 


Serve the king; 
110 


There take an ‘inventory of all I have, 
To the last penny ; ’tis the king’s: my robe, 
And my ‘integrity to Heaven, is all 


I dare now cal! mine own. 


O Cromwell, Cromwell! 


Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies, 


Line 1. Farewell! a long fare- 
well. The first ‘‘farewell” is an inter- 
jection; the second ‘“‘farewell” is a 
noun in the nominative case to be, 
understood. The word is a compound 
of the imperative “fare” (go on) and 
the adverb “‘ well.” 

2. This is the state of man. 
Namely, that which follows; the picture 
of a courtier’s career, given in the next 
six lines. The figure used is that of a 
fruit-tree. The stages are, leaves == 
hopes; blossoms = honours; fruit = 
greatness. Before the fruit has had 
time to ripen in the sunshine of royal 
favour, there comes a killing frost, and 
the fruit falls to the ground. 

7. A-ripening. The prefix is the 
preposition on or in, and “ripening ” is 
a form of the infinitive, not the parti- 
ciple. 

10. This many summers. The 
singular “‘this” shows that we are to 
regard ‘many summers” as one period 
of time. 

11. My high-blown pride. The 


“bladders” which buoyed him up. 
When these “broke” he sank. Tho 
figure is changed in this sentence. 

15. Ye, used as an objective, as is 
often the case in Shakespeare, and in 
the English Bible. 

19 Aspect’, accent on the second 
syllable —Their ruin, the ruin which 
they cause. 

21. Lucifer, the morning star (lit. 
the light-bearer). The planet Venus is 
so called when she rises before the sun. 
The name is ascribed by the poets to 
Satan before his fall; perhaps because 
of the way in which Isaiah applies it to 
Nebuchadnezzar, the ruined king of 
Babylon: ‘‘ How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning !” 
(Isa. xiv. 12.) 

23. Cromwell. Thomas Cromwell, 
afterwards Earl of Essex, early entered 
Wolsey’s service, and became his fa- 
vourite assistant. In 1535 he was made 
Vicar-General in Church affairs, and 
superintended the suppression of the 
monasteries. He afterwards incurred 
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Henry's displeasure, and was beheaded 
for heresy and treason in 1540. 

27. An, if. The two words are often 
conjoined, as,— 

“* an if an angel should have come to 


me, 

And told me Hubert should put out 

mine eyes, 

I would not have believed him.” 

King John. 

31. Never so truly happy. Ellip- 
tical, for, ‘‘ I was never so truly happy 
as I am now.” 

32 I know myself now. This is 
his reason for feeling so truly happy, 

34. Conscience, objective case, agree- 
ing with ‘‘ peace.” 

40. Right use of it. What is the 
“it” of which Wolsey has made the 
right use? Not the “burden” of “‘too 
much honour,” but the loss of that bur- 
den—implied in the king having taken 
it from his shoulders. 

41, Methinks, it seems to me. 

43, Greater far, far greater miseries 

48. God bless him! Wolsey is act- 
ing on the Christian precept, ‘‘ Bless 
them that curse you.” It is sometimes 
difficult to tell whether his humility, and 
his charity toward the king, who has 
ruined him, are real, or only feigned. 
The change from the crafty, time-serv- 
ing courtier, to the humble saint, is cer- 
tainly as sudden as it is striking 

49. Sir Thomas More. The first 
layman, from the time of the Conquest, 
who was Lord High Chancellor of Eng 
land. He was executed in 1535 for 
refusing to acknowledge the king’s 


ad-vance’, promote. 

a-mazed’ , surprised. 

am-bi-tion, desire to rise: love of 
power. 

a-spire’, rise. 

cherish, love. 

cor-o-na/tion, act of crowning. 


vice; dishonesty. 
de-cline’, fall. 
» honours. 
ill-favour. 
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supremacy. He was the author of 
Utopia, a description of an ideal state 
in which there was the perfection of 
government and of society. Hence the 
word utopian, meaning fanciful, chimer- 
ical. Utopia (Gr. ou, not; topos, place) 
literally signifies Nowhere. 

56. A tomb of orphans’ tears. 
The idea is that of 4 crystal tomb, 
formed of the tears of the orphans he 
had benefited. 

58. Cranmer. Thomas Cranmer, 
first Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He annulled Henry’s marriage 
with Katharine. In Mary’s reign he 
was burned as a heretic at Oxford, 
1556. 

61. The Lady Anne. Anne Bullen, 
or Boleyn, Henry’s second wife. She 
was executed by the king’s order in 
1536. 

63. In open. Openly. 

67. Gone beyond me. Outwitted 


me. 

79. Provide for thine own future 
safety. Here is a stroke of the old 
courtier's craft again, He advises Crom- 
well to make his hay while the sun 
shines. 

82 Needs, of necessity It is tho 
genitive case of the Old English nead, 
need, 

94. Heard of. This “of” should be 
omitted. Jn the active voice, the sen- 
tence would be, “‘ Where no one must 
hear (not “hear of”) mention of me 
more.” 

97. Found thee, ‘‘ found for thee.” 
The object of “found” is “‘ way.” 


en“vi-ous, jealous; malicious. 

for“ti- tude, courage. 

in-teg“ri-ty, wholeness of heart; 
honesty. 

“ven-to-ry, list; roll 
mem*o-ry, remembrance, 
mis-er-ies, sorrows 
mis-for-tunes, mishaps; calamities. 
ven-tured, dared to go. 
wan-ton, reckless. 
wrack, ruin. 
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Bell, Henry Glassford, a Scottish 
lawyer and man of letters, was born in 
1805. He was for many years sheriff of 
Glasgow, and died there in 1874. 

Burns, James D., a Scottish clergy- 
man and religious poet. He was dur- 
ing his later years minister of the 
Scotch Church, Hampstead, London. 
His principal poems are included in a 
volume entitled The Vision of Prophecy, 
and other Poems. 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord, a 
great English poet of the romantic 
school, was born at London in 1788. 
He led a restless and wandering life, 
chiefly abroad after 1810. The publica- 
tion of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, his 
greatest poem, began in 1812. He also 
wrote Manfred (a tragedy), and Turkish 
tales in verse, as The Coroair, The 
Giaour. In 1823 he sailed for Greece, 
to aid the Greeks in their war of inde- 
pendence, and died there in 1824, 

Campbell, Thomas, author of The 
Pleasures of Hope, and other elegant 
poems, was born at Glasgow in 1777. 
After 1803 he lived in London, having 
adopted literature as a profession. His 
fame depends chiefly upon his patriotic 
lyrics—Ye Mariners of England, The 
Battle of the Baltic, which are full of 
fire, fervour, and poetical feeling. He 
died in 1844. 

Cary, Alice, an American poetess 
and novelist, was born near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1820. In 1850, when she re- 
moved to New York, she published a 
volume of poems in conjunction with 
her sister Phabe. <A volume of Bal- 
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lads, Lyrics, and Hymns appeared in 
1866, and A Lover's Diary in 1867, She 
died in 1871. 

Cook, Eliza, was born in Southwark, 
London, in 1818, She published Melaia 
and other poems in 1840. From 1849 
till 1854 she conducted a weekly periodi- 
cal entitled Bliza Cook’s Journal. A 
second volume of poems, entitled New 
Echoes, appeared in 1864. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, was born at 
Pallas, near Longford, Ireland, in 1728. 
His father was a poor clergyman, and 
he was indebted for his education to his 
maternal uncle. He attended Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the universities of 
Edinburgh and Leyden ; but he was too 
indolent and too fond of conviviality 
ever to become a student in the strict 
sense. He led an irregular and adven- 
turous life,—now travelling over Eu- 
rope, paying his way with his flute; 
now an usher in a school; now a book- 
seller's hack; and now a prisoner in 
his lodging in London, because he was 
unable to pay his rent. From the last- 
mentioned unpleasant situation he was 
released by the sale of the MS. of his 
famous novel, The Vwar of Wakefield. 
His chief poems are The Deserted Vil- 
lage and The Traveller, He also wrote 
a comedy, still popular, entitled, She 
Stoops to Conquer. He died in Lou ion 
in 1774. 

Gray, Thomas, was born in Lond on 
in 1716. He was educated at Eton atl 
Cambridge. he resided chiefly at Cam- 
bridge, where in 1768 he became Pro- 
fessor of Modern History. He died in 
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1771. His Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard is considered one of the 
most perfect poems in the English 


lan 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, was born in Cheshire in 1783. 
His Palestine is one of the few univer- 
sity prize poems which have taken a 
permanent place in English literature. 
He was ordained Bishop of Calcutta in 
1823, and in 1824 he commenced a pro- 
longed tour of his extensive diocese, of 
which he wrote a most interesting 
Journal. At Trichinopoly he was found 
dead in his bath, in 1826. 

Hugo, Victor, a celebrated French 
poet and novelist, was born in 1802. 
His reputation as a poet was established 
in his twentieth year by the publication 
of a volume of Odes and Ballads. His 
best romances are Nétre Dame, and The 
Toilers of the Sea. 

Lacoste, Mrs., an American writer, 
known in England onlyby her beauti- 
ful verses entitled Somebody’s Dariiny. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 
the most popular of American poets, 
both in and beyond America, was born 
in 1807. Since 1835 he has been Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Belles- 
Lettres at Harvard College, Cambridge, 
United States. He is a very volumi- 
nous writer. The chief of his longer 
poems are, Evangeline, Hiawatha, and 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Among his minor poems, the chief 
favourites are, A Psalm of Life, Excel- 
sior, The Village Blacksmith, and The 
Wreck of the Hesperus. He has also 
written The Golden Legend, a medieval 
mystery play, and several prose ro- 
mances and tales. 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, 
Lord, historian and essayist, born in 
Leicestershire in 1800; wrote a series of 
brilliant Essays, chiefly historical and 
political, in the “‘Edinburgh Review;” 
wrote also a History of England, which 
wagMeft unfinished at his death; and 
Lays of Ancient Rome. For two and a 

years he held a legal appointment 
igjIndia. From 1839 till 1847 he repre- 
nted Edinburgh in the House of 
Commons, He was made a peer in 
1357, and died in 1859. 
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Montgomery, James, poet and 
journalist, was born at Irvine, Ayrshire, 
in 1771. After holding various situa- 
tions in connection with the publishing 
trade, he started a newspaper at Shef- 
field, in which he published what were 
then considered revolutionary opinions. 
He was twice fined and imprisoned for 
the publication of seditious matter. 
His chief works are, The West Indies, 
and Greenland, poems, and a prose 
History of Missionary Enterprise in the 
South Seas. He died in 1854. 

Moore, Thomas, the most popular 
of Irish poets, was born at Dublin in 
1779. We wrote the Life of Byron. His 
most famous poems are his Irish Melo- 
dies, and Lalla Rookh (Tulip-Cheek), an 
Eastern romance. He died in 1852. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs. Caroline, an 
English poetess, was born in 1808 She 
was a daughter of Thomas Sheridan, 
son of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
celebrated dramatist, actor, and orator. 
She began her career of authorship in 
1829, and published many narrative 
poems, songs, and ballads of great 
merit. Her principal poems are, Rosa- 
lic, The Undying One, The Child of the 
Islands, and The Lady of Garaye. She 
died in 1877. 

Rogers, Samuel, an eminent Eng- 
lish poet, was born in 1763. He wasa 
London banker, as his father had been; 
and in his later years he retired from 
business, and led a life of affluence and 
ease, in the society of the celebrated 
men and women of his time. His 
poems, chief of which are, Zhe Pleas- 
wres of Memory (1702), and Italy (1836), 
are remarkable for classic and graceful 
beauty. He died in 1855. 

Scott, Sir Walter, the greatest of 
English romantic poets and novelists, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1771. He 
was a lawyer by profession, but his life 
was chiefly occupied with literature. 
His first poetical romance, The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, appeared in 1805. 
It was followed by Marmion and The 
Lady of the Lake. He began the 
Waverley novels in 1814, and continued 
to write till 1831, when his health 
broke down. He died in 18382. 

Shakespeare, William, the greatest 
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of dramatic poets, was born at Strat-— 


ford-on-Avon (Warwickshire) in 1564. 
From 1586 till 1618, he lived in London 
as an actor, play-wright, and post. Be- 
sides many non-dramatic poems, he 
wrote during these years at least thirty- 
six original dramas, including such 
masterpieces as Hamlet, Macbeth, King 
Lear, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Romeo and Juliet, and The Tempest. In 
1618 he retired to Stratford, where he 
died in 1616. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, an eminent 
English poet, was born in Sussex in 
1792. His father was a baronet, His 
fine poetical genius was marred by his 
openly-flaunted infidelity. His chief 
works are, Queen Mab, Alastor, and 
Prometheus Unbound ; but he is better 
known by his minor poems—The Sky- 
lark, The Cloud, and The Sensitive 
Plant. He was drowned in the Gulf of 
Spezzia (Italy) in 1822. 

Tennyson, Alfred, poet laureate, 
was born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, in 
1810. At Cambridge in 1829 he gained 
the chancellor's medal for a poem on 
Timbuctoo. He published a volume of 
poems in 1880, which contained, among 
other pieces, Mariana, and The Ballad 
of Oriana. In 1833 he published an- 
other volume, in which, besides some of 
his earlier poems altered and amended, 
there appeared The Miller’s Daughter, 
and Locksley Hall. This made him the 
most popular poet of his time, a posi- 
tion which he has never lost. His sub- 
sequent poems have been, In Memoriam, 
Maud, The Idyils of the King, Enoch 
Arden, and two tragedies, namely, 
Queen Mary, and Harold. He was ap- 
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pointed poet laureate in 1850, in suc- 
cession to Wordsworth. Tennyson isa 
poet of subtile thought and rich fancy, 
and he is a master of diction and ver- 
sification. 

Thomson, James, a well-known 
poet, born in Roxburghshire in 1700. 
His fame rests on The Seasons, a poem 
in four books, Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter. After writing Winter, 
he went to London, and he had to en- 
dure great hardships before his reputa- 
tion was established. His other works 
are Liberty, and The Castle of Indolence. 
He died in 1748. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Ameri- 
can poet and journalist; a poet of nature 
and of self-culture, and an earnest op- 
ponent of slavery. Till his eighteenth 
year he worked on his father’s farm in 
Massachusetts. The volume of poems 
that first gave him reputation was en- 
titled Songs of Freedom. He has also 
published Songs of Labour, and Liter- 
ary Recreations, a prose work. In 1876 
he wrote the Centennial Hymns for the 
opening of the Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. 

Wordsworth, William, the chief 
of the ‘‘Lake Poets” (the others wero 
Coleridge and Southey), so called be- 
cause they lived near the Lakes of 
Cumberland. He was born in Cumber- 
land in 1770. He was chiefly instru- 
mental in reviving a taste for natural 
poetry. His greatest poems are The 
Excursion and The Prelude; but he is 
best known by such simple ballads as 
Lucy Gray, We are Seven, and Ruth. 
He became poet laureate in 1843, and 
died in 1850. 
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works are, Queen Mab, Alastor, and 
Prometheus Unbound ; but he is better 
known by his minor poems—The Sky- 
lark, The Cloud, and The Sensitive 
Plant. He was drowned in the Gulf of 
Spezzia (Italy) in 1822. 

Tennyson, Alfred, poet laureate, 
was born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, in 
1810. At Cambridge in 1829 he gained 
the chancellor's medal for a poem on 
Timbuctoo. He published a volume of 
poems in 1830, which contained, among 
other pieces, Mariana, and The Ballad 
of Oriana. In 1833 he published an- 
other volume, in which, besides some of 
his earlier poems altered and amended, 
there appeared The Miller’s Daughter, 
and Locksley Hall. This made him the 
most popular poet of his time, a posi- 
tion which he has never lost. His sub- 
sequent pooms have been, In Memoriam, 
Maud, The Idylls of the King, Enoch 
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poet of subtile thought and rich fancy, 
and he is a master of diction and ver- 
sification. 

Thomson, James, a well-known 
poet, born in Roxburghshire in 1700. 
His fame rests on The Seasons, a poem 
in four books, Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, Winter. After writing Winter, 
he went to London, and he had to en- 
dure great hardships before his reputa- 
tion was established. His other works 
are Liberty, and The Castle of Indolence, 
He died in 1748. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Ameri- 
can poet and journalist; a poet of nature 
and of self-culture, and an earnest op- 
ponent of slavery. Till his eighteenth 
year he worked on his father’s farm in 
Massachusetts. The volume of poems 
that first gave him reputation was en- 
titled Songs of Freedom. He has also 
published Songs of Labour, and Liter- 
ary Recreations, a prose work. In 1876 
he wrote the Centennial Hymns for the 
opening of the Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. 

Wordsworth, William, the chief 
of the ‘‘Lake Poets” (the others were 
Coleridge and Southey), so called be- 
cause they lived near the Lakes of 
Cumberland. He was born in Cumber- 
land in 1770. He was chiefly instru- 
mental in reviving a taste for natural 
poetry. His greatest poems are The 
Excursion and The Prelude; but he is 
best known by such simple ballads as 
Lucy Gray, We are Seven, and Ruth. 
He became poet laureate in 1843, and 
died in 1850. 


